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Editorial  Introduction 


This  issue  of  Review  and  Expositor  contains  papers  and  a final  report  of 
a Consultation  on  Believers’  Baptism  held  at  Southern  Seminary  March  28- 
April  1,  1979.  Inaugurated  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  this  historic  conference  assembled  for  the  first  time 
representatives  of  paedo-baptist  and  believer-baptist  traditions  to  reflect  on 
the  possibilities  of  some  kind  of  consensus  in  the  understanding  and  practice 
of  baptism. 

The  final  report  of  the  consultation  as  well  as  the  papers  included  in  this 
issue  will  readily  show  that  the  Consultation  did  not  produce  consensus. 
Nevertheless,  it  did  result  in  a certain  amount  of  bridge-building.  Some 
participants  were  prepared  to  acknowledge  fully  each  other’s  practices,  while 
others  could  not  go  that  far.  All,  however,  gained  in  their  respect  for  other 
traditions  and  grew  in  their  understanding  of  the  reasons  for  the  differing 
practices. 

The  process  through  which  the  Consultation  moved  will  be  fairly  self- 
evident  from  the  papers  included  in  this  issue.  Two  more  or  less  established 
the  agenda.  In  one  L.A.  Hoedemaker,  a Dutch  Reformed  theologian  at  the 
University  of  Groningen  in  the  Netherlands,  reviewed  ecumenical  discussion 
of  baptism  up  to  this  point.  In  a second  Morris  West,  Principal  of  Bristol 
Baptist  College  in  Bristol,  England,  formulated  a series  of  questions  which 
the  participants  needed  to  address. 

In  a third  paper  Thorwald  Lorenzen,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Ruschlikon,  Switzerland,  outlined  the  ways 
in  which  Baptists  have  dealt  with  ecumenical  issues  posed  by  variant 
baptismal  practices. 

Two  papers  were  devoted  to  the  central  issue,  that  is,  the  authority  and 
justification  for  the  two  traditions.  In  one  Joseph  F.  Eagan,  S.J.,  Professor 
of  Theology  at  the  University  of  San  Francisco,  presented  the  case  for  infant 
baptism.  His  chief  argument  focused  on  the  legitimacy  of  development  of 
doctrine,  not  the  doctrine  of  inherited  sin.  In  the  other  George  R.  Beasley- 
Murray,  James  Buchanan  Harrison  Professor  of  New  Testament  Inter- 
pretation at  Southern  Seminary,  laid  out  the  evidence  for  believers’  baptism. 

Two  other  papers  took  up  the  important  issue  of  personal  and  com- 
munity faith  in  relation  to  baptism  and  other  rites  of  initiation  such  as 
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confirmation.  Laurence  Stookey,  Professor  of  Preaching  at  Wesley 
Theological  Seminary  in  Washington,  D.C.,  explained  the  perspective  of 
churches  which  practice  infant  baptism.  Horace  O.  Russell,  a Baptist  pastor 
in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  gave  not  only  the  perspective  of  Baptists  but  also  of 
persons  in  the  so-called  Third  World. 

Finally,  William  D.  Carpe,  Professor  of  Church  History  at  Lexington 
Theological  Seminary,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  delineated  the  way  in  which  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  have  wrestled  with  the  questions  posed  by  baptism.  The 
Disciples  combine  adherence  to  the  tradition  of  believers’  baptism  and  in- 
tense ecumenical  effort. 

Following  presentation  of  these  papers  in  plenary  sessions,  the  par- 
ticipants divided  into  four  groups,  each  of  which  prepared  a report  on  which 
the  final  Report  of  the  Consultation  was  based.  One  group  probed  further 
the  authority  and  justification  for  the  variant  practices,  a second  the 
question  of  faith  and  sacrament  (or  ordinance),  a third  ecclesiological  issues, 
and  a fourth  the  effect  of  context  on  baptismal  practice.  The  net  result  was  a 
more  precise  statement  of  points  of  agreement  and  disagreement. 
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Preface 


In  no  other  act  is  the  division  of  the  churches  more  dramatically  represented 
than  in  the  practice  of  baptism.  How  can  one  compare  the  gentle,  warm 
celebration  of  new  life  in  the  grace  and  hope  of  God  as  an  infant  is  received  into 
a faithful  community  with  the  dramatic  burial  in  water  from  which  the  believer 
is  raised  a reborn  person?  The  appearance  of  the  two  events  is  so  different  that 
an  unknowing  observer  could  not  be  expected  to  recognize  in  both  actions  the 
same  primary  sacrament  or  ordinance  of  the  Church. 

Behind  the  external  variations  of  practice  lie  equally  dramatic  differences  of 
doctrine.  The  believer-baptist /paedo-baptist  divide  has  to  do  with  the  way  one 
understands  God’s  redemption  and  grace,  the  way  one  understands  the  Church, 
the  way  one  reads  the  Bible  and  determines  appropriate  action,  the  way  one 
understands  the  relationship  between  Christ  and  culture  and  between  the  Church 
and  society,  and  the  way  one  proclaims  the  Gospel  and  shapes  nurture.  The 
differences  are  so  fundamental  that  some  theologians  have  concluded  that  the 
problem  is  not  two  different  understandings  of  baptism  but  two  entirely  dif- 
ferent baptisms. 

Yet,  there  is  only  “one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism’’  (Eph.  4:5).  Until  we 
can  recognize  mutually  one  another’s  baptism  as  a true  manifestation  of  the  one 
baptism  in  accordance  with  the  one  faith  and  in  obedience  to  the  one  Lord,  the 
unity  of  the  Church  will  forever  escape  us. 

The  effort  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  to  achieve  agreement  on  the 
issue  of  baptism  (see  papers  by  Dr.  Hoedemaker  and  Dr.  West)  has  brought  us 
to  the  moment  when  we  must  face  the  issue  directly.  Obviously,  Baptists  are 
not  the  only  churches  which  practice  believer-baptism,  but  the  most  difficult 
problems  seem  to  lie  with  the  Baptists.  Hence,  a consultation  was  designed  to 
take  up  the  issues  with  Baptists,  with  helpful  participation  from  the  other 
believer- baptist  traditions,  such  as  Mennonites  and  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  We 
are  deeply  grateful  to  The  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky  for  their  hospitality  and  for  the  ecumenical  spirit  of  the  ad- 
ministration, faculty,  and  students  which  made  their  campus  such  an  excellent 
place  to  work.  We  are  further  grateful  for  the  issue  of  Review  and  Expositor  by 
which  we  can  make  these  papers  widely  available. 

We  cannot  claim  that  the  consultation  resulted  in  complete  reconciliation. 
In  fact,  a consultation  cannot  effect  reconciliation.  Its  task  is  simply  to  search 
for  new  understanding  and  insight  which  will  enable  the  churches  to  find  ways 
towards  reconciliation. 

When  we  met  in  Louisville,  we  discovered  immediately  that  we  could 
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describe  our  theologies  of  baptism  in  the  polemical  language  of  the  past,  or  we 
could  face  up  to  our  common  dilemma  of  the  present.  Fortunately,  the  latter 
option  prevailed.  Practice  and  theology  are  not  always  perfectly  consistent.  For 
example,  some  Baptists  confessed  their  bewilderment  over  reports  of  thousands 
of  very  young  children  being  baptized  in  their  churches.  Others  from  paedo- 
baptist  traditions  reflected  their  distress  over  continuing  practices  of  in- 
discriminate baptisms  which  seem  to  have  no  real  implications  for  Christian 
nurture  and  discipleship. 

We  came  very  quickly  to  recognize  our  common  mission  and  our  common 
context  in  an  increasingly  mobile  and  secular  society.  We  discovered  that  our 
practices  are  not  always  as  different  as  our  classical  theologies  would  seem  to 
imply.  Together  we  faced  the  fact  that  our  old  solutions  to  problems  of  Christian 
nurture  and  the  propagation  of  the  faith  aren’t  working  very  well  for  anyone. 
We  shared  our  inconsistencies,  our  frustrations,  our  fears,  just  as  we  shared  our 
hopes.  And  we  set  forth  our  ideas  for  new  directions  in  an  open  and  ecumenical 
forum. 

The  consultation  did  not  resolve  all  the  issues  between  us,  although  we  are 
pleased  with  the  level  of  agreement  recorded  in  the  report.  Further  dialogue  and 
consultation  will  be  required  before  we  are  fully  of  one  mind  on  baptism.  But  the 
very  fact  that  we  have  shared  together  so  deeply  and  that  we  intend  to  continue 
to  share  gives  us  reason  to  hope  that  we  are  moving  ever  closer  to  the  “one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism.’’ 


Stephen  Cranford 
Faith  and  Order  Secretariat 
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Toward  A Consensus  on  Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry 

L.  A.  Hoedemaker 


Some  Notes  on  What  Happened  Before 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  history  of  Faith  and  Order  (the  1920s), 
the  concern  for  unity  has  implied  a concern  for  mutual  understanding  bet- 
ween the  various  church  traditions  on  the  issues  of  baptism,  eucharist  and 
ministry.  This  concern  grew  even  before  clarity  on  the  nature  of  unity  grew, 
because  in  many  ecumenical  endeavours  on  the  level  of  the  churches  the 
basic  stumbling  blocks  were  connected  with  the  lack  of  baptismal 
recognition,  the  impossibility  of  eucharist  fellowship,  or  deep  differences  in 
ministerial  structures.  From  the  beginning,  therefore,  it  was  clear  that  work 
on  those  issues  should  not  aim  merely  at  technical  compromises  in  doctrinal 
formulation.  Working  on  these  issues  meant  looking  for  keys  to  living 
communion.  Needless  to  say,  the  unity  statements  of  New  Delhi  (1961)  and 
Nairobi  (1975),  which  manifested  a certain  maturing  of  ecumenical  thinking 
on  the  nature  of  unity  (unity  should  be  organic  and  visible,  and  this 
visibility  is  to  be  connected  particularly  with  baptism,  eucharist  and 
ministry),  gave  a tremendous  impetus  to  this  concern  for  basic  living  con- 
census. 

Usually,  three  periods  are  distinguished  in  the  history  of  Faith  and 
Order.  The  first  (1927-1952)  can  be  called  the  period  of  comparative  ec- 
clesiology:  here  the  main  business  was  the  clarification  of  the  doctrinal 
characteristics  of  the  various  traditions.  The  second  period  began  with  the 
World  Conference  oh  Faith  and  Order  at  Lund  (1952),  and  it  is  characterized 
by  reflection  on  the  common  basis  of  all  church  traditions,  by  a “return  to 
the  sources”:  questions  were  raised  with  regard  to  the  relation  between 
Christ  and  Church,  and  between  Tradition  and  traditions.  The  third  period 
began,  generally  speaking,  with  the  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in 
Montreal  (1963)  and,  more  specifically,  with  the  Faith  and  Order  Com- 
mission meeting  in  Bristol  (1967).  Important  characteristics  of  this  period 
are  the  emphasis  on  the  obligation  for  lived  communion  and  common  wit- 
ness, and  the  theological  reflection  on  the  “world”  to  which  the  unity  of  the 
Church  should  be  visibly  related. 

In  all  three  periods,  discussions  about  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry 
were  more  or  less  permanently  on  the  agenda.  Not  before  Lund  (1952), 
however,  was  a special  study  on  baptism  undertaken.  Its  report,  “One  Lord, 
One  Baptism”  (1960),  became  one  of  the  main  building  stones  for  the  present 
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agreed  statement  “One  Baptism.”  More  was  done  in  the  third  phase:  a 
study  on  the  eucharist,  finished  in  1967,  and  one  on  ministry,  finished  in 
1971.  There  was  also  a new  study  on  baptism,  focusing  more  on  liturgical 
practice.  This  study,  “Baptism,  Confirmation,  Eucharist,”  was  finished  in 
1971,  together  with  a new  study  on  the  problem  of  intercommunion. 

Obviously,  the  increased  activity  and  relative  progress  of  Faith  and 
Order  in  its  third  period  is  closely  related  to  the  broadening  and  deepening  of 
the  concern  for  consensus  in  the  post- Vatican  II  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
the  various  World  Confessional  Families.  Faith  and  Order  profited  from  the 
fruits  of  many  bilateral  interconfessional  contacts,  among  which  the 
Catholic -Anglican  and  the  Catholic -Lutheran  contacts  stand  out  in  im- 
portance. Especially  in  the  treatment  of  the  eucharist,  many  historical 
controversies  are  being  approached  in  a new  creative  way,  as  is  also  the  case 
in  the  work  of  the  French  “Groupe  des  Dombes,”  a group  of  Catholic  and 
Reformed  theologians.  The  completion  of  the  “agreed  statements”  at  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  meeting  in  Accra  (1974)  figures  within  this 
broader  concern  for  consensus. 

The  “Agreed  statements  of  Accra”  — “One  Baptism,  One  Eucharist  and 
a Mutually  Recognized  Ministry”— were  composed  out  of  material  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  studies  mentioned  above,  and  in  a sense  they  signify  the 
end  of  a long  period  of  consensus  building.  Yet  simultaneously,  “Accra” 
became  the  beginning  of  a new  phase:  for  the  Nairobi  Assembly  decided  to 
send  the  Accra  statements  to  all  member  churches  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  asking  them  for  an  official  response.  From  that  moment  onward, 
consensus -building  is  no  longer  the  effort  of  representative  groups  of 
theologians  to  arrive  at  a common  mind,  but  it  becomes  a direct  challenge  to 
the  churches:  To  what  extent  can  they  recognize  the  statements  as  their  own 
and  draw  consequences  from  that  for  their  relations  with  other  churches? 

The  replies  to  the  agreed  statements  (about  100  member  churches  and 
40  other  bodies)  were  thoroughly  evaluated  in  1977,  and  this  evaluation  led 
to  the  composition  of  a new  document  ( Faith  and  Order  paper  No.  84) , which 
summarizes  the  main  points  of  agreement  and  explicitly  asks  the  churches 
whether  they  can  recognize  themselves  in  the  summary  and  what  they 
consider  to  be  a minimal  agreement  necessary  for  unity.  In  other  words, 
Faith  and  Order  is  taking  further  steps  in  binding  the  churches  to  what  has 
been  reached  and  drawing  them  more  explicitly  into  the  comprehensive 
involvement  which  the  discussion  presupposes  and  demands. 

To  be  sure,  the  results  of  the  first  round  of  the  multilateral  debate  do 
not  support  any  idealism  about  “hard  consensus”  in  the  near  future.  They 
do,  however,  give  new  insight— and  further  debate  should  increase  that 
insight— as  to  where  the  sensitive  spots  and  the  possibilities  for  flexibility  lie 
in  the  various  traditions,  and  what  the  minimum  requirements  for  real  living 
communion  between  churches  might  be.  Pursued  along  these  lines,  the 
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debate  might  become  a way  to  give  real  content  to  the  concept  of  visible 
organic  unity  without  destroying  the  pluriform  riches  developed  in  the 
various  traditions  of  the  Christian  Chruch. 

Some  Reflections  on  What  is  Intended 

The  consensus  debate  on  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  has  its  firm 
place  in  the  over-arching  desire  to  realize  visible  communion,  full  mutual 
recognition,  eucharistic  fellowship  and  a conciliar  life  among  churches  and 
Christians.  It  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  the  only  key  or  even  the  most 
important  one  to  such  communion  and  fellowship.  It  is  perhaps  more  ap- 
propriate to  say  that  a continuing  consensus  debate  is  an  accompanying 
phenomenon  of  growing  communion  and  fellowship.  But  even  as  such  it  is 
indispensible;  unity  which  does  not  include  participating  in  the  one  baptism, 
breaking  and  sharing  the  one  bread,  and  confessing  the  one  faith,  is  an 
empty  concept. 

It  is  good  to  emphasize  both  the  relativity  and  the  necessity  of  the 
consensus  effort.  Taken  together,  they  point  to  the  priority  of  living  com- 
munion over  verbal  agreement.  The  former  does  not  depend  on  the  latter  but 
expresses  itself  in  it;  likewise,  verbal  agreement  can  both  mark  a certain 
stage  in  the  development  of  communion  and  stimulate  further  growth  by 
leaving  empty  spaces  at  certain  specific  questions.  This  description  of  the 
process  in  terms  of  a dialectic  of  communion  and  agreement  is  meant  to 
exclude  all  suggestions  of  theological  imperialism,  as  if  the  intention  were  to 
use  a certain  concept  of  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  as  a binding 
framework  for  all  further  developments.  That  would  ultimately  only  frustrate 
communion  and  unity.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  most  important  lessons 
learned  by  the  ecumenical  movement  in  recent  years  is  the  lesson  of  “con- 
textuality,”  which  implies  that  every  communal  expression  of  the  Christian 
faith  in  particular  cultural  forms,  in  worship,  theology  and  Church  struc- 
tures, should  be  taken  seriously  in  its  authenticity,  as  a channel  of  the  Spirit 
in  its  own  right,  meant  to  enrich  the  whole  body  of  Christ.  Living  com- 
munion, therefore,  is  first  of  all  an  exercise  in  taking  seriously  each  other’s 
authenticity.  The  consensus  debate  is  meant  to  be  part  of  this  exercise. 

We  imply  in  what  is  said  here  that  the  consensus  debate  is  something 
basically  un-ending  and  open-ended.  It  is  not  merely  a preliminary  stage;  it 
is— hopefully— the  beginning  of  an  everwidening  and  deepening  effort  at 
understanding  and  common  participation  in  the  realities  to  which  it  points. 
It  is  only  preliminary  in  the  sense  that  its  first  aim  is  the  explicit  for- 
mulation of  a minimal  agreement  which  can  lead  to  basic  mutual  recognition 
and  to  the  possibility  of  eucharistic  fellowship.  This  is  also  the  reason  why  it 
is  the  specific  question  about  necessary  minimum  agreement  which  is  put  to 
the  churches  in  Faith  and  Order  paper  No.  84.  Yet  the  convergence  toward 
consensus,  as  we  might  call  the  whole  process  which  is  being  described  here, 
does  not  come  to  an  end  with  the  answer  to  this  question.  This  is  only  the 
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starting  point  for  further  growth.  If  it  were  not  so,  if  the  “first  aim”  in  fact 
formed  the  whole  scopus  of  the  consensus  debate,  then  the  debate  would 
quickly  deteriorate  into  a negotiation  of  points  of  disagreement  still  in  need 
of  being  cleared  out  of  the  way  before  basic  “agreement”  can  be  a fact. 
Such  a concept  would  be  a serious  underestimation  both  of  the  complexity  of 
the  issues  involved  and  of  the  possibility  of  continued  growth  toward  un- 
precedented communion. 

Basically,  the  exercise  of  convergence  toward  consensus  is  an  exercise  in 
self- transcendence  of  churches  and  Christians,  an  exercise  in  inclusive 
thinking,  a transition  from  a situation  in  which  traditions  would  define 
themselves  defensively  over  against  each  other,  to  a situation  in  which  a 
common  journey  of  discovery  can  begin:  a discovery  of  the  manifold  gifts  of 
the  Spirit,  also  through  the  other’s  tradition.  It  is  a difficult  road  between 
an  apologetic  attitude  on  the  one  hand  and  an  easy  relativism  on  the  other. 
It  will  be  especially  difficult  to  travel  this  road  as  a particular  community 
which  needs  to  incorporate  encounter  with  others  into  an  adherence  to  its 
own  tradition.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  term  “reception”:  the  ap- 
propriation into  the  life  of  a particular  community— with  all  its  internal 
struggles  of  dissensus  and  consensus— of  those  elements  which  are  vital  for 
the  building  of  a wider  communion.  Reception  is  the  necessary  and  all- 
important  bridge  between  mere  theological  agreement  among  representatives 
of  traditions  and  the  growth  toward  unity  at  the  grass  roots  level. 

Some  Notes  on  the  Immediate  Future 

In  the  first  round  of  the  debate  which  is  behind  us,  several  points  have 
come  to  the  fore  as  especially  difficult  ones;  and  it  is  obvious  that,  in  order 
to  have  any  real  progress,  some  serious  work  will  have  to  be  done  on  those. 
Among  them,  three  are  particularly  thorny:  the  relation  between  baptism 
and  confirmation  within  the  unity  of  the  initiation  process;  the  importance  of 
the  function  of  episcope  (oversight)  in  the  Church  and  its  relation  to  the 
historical  structure  of  the  episcopate;  and  the  ordination  of  women  to  the 
ministry.  These  themes  are  by  no  means  new;  what  may  be  new  is  the  way  in 
which  the  crucial  dividing  issues  in  each  case  are  formulated.  Even  when  the 
“ status  questionis”  is  rephrased  on  the  basis  of  actual  experience  in  the  con- 
sensus debate,  this  can  be  designated  as  progress.  Obviously,  however,  on  the 
three  themes  mentioned  here,  thorough  research  will  have  to  be  done  before  the 
debate  can  be  expected  to  proceed  beyond  a stalemate.  This  is,  therefore,  one  of 
the  things  to  which  Faith  and  Order  gives  priority  in  the  development  of  the 
consensus  project. 

Meanwhile,  the  immediate  goal  of  this  further  development  is  a revision 
of  the  three  agreed  Accra- statements  with  a view  to  presenting  them  to  the 
churches  for  a further  reaction.  The  comments  made  by  the  churches  in 
response  to  the  agreed  statements  will  be  taken  into  account  and  as  much  as 
possible  will  be  done  to  insure  that  the  second  round  of  reactions  will  not  be 
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merely  a reiteration  of  the  first,  but  will  signal  a major  step  forward  in  the 
total  process  of  convergence  toward  consensus  described  above.  To  achieve 
this,  the  revised  agreed  statements  will  at  least  have  to  be  accompanied  by 
an  introduction  about  the  nature  of  the  consensus  process,  and  by  specific 
questions.  Among  those  questions  might  be  the  following:  To  what  extent  is 
the  teaching  of  your  church  reflected  in  the  revised  statements?  Does  the 
revised  text  provide  a sufficient  consensus  for  the  mutual  recognition  of 
baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry?  If  not,  which  points  require  further 
elaboration?  What  steps  can  be  undertaken  by  your  own  church  to  facilitate 
the  consensus  among  the  churches? 

The  form  in  which  the  revison  is  written  should  leave  no  misun- 
derstanding with  regard  to  Faith  and  Order’s  basic  intention  that  the 
statements  and  the  various  points  of  discussion  really  become  part  of  the  life 
of  the  churches  at  all  levels.  In  order  to  insure  this  as  far  as  possible,  some 
material  will  have  to  be  appended  to  the  statements,  or  published  together 
with  them.  First  of  all,  there  should  be  a volume  which  further  explains  the 
theological  background  and  intention  of  the  statements  and  which  clarifies 
the  ways  in  which  various  long-standing  controversies  were  approached  and 
dealt  with.  Secondly,  there  should  be  documentary  material  giving  in- 
formation about  similar  agreements  reached  in  bilateral  conversations  at 
world  level.  Finally— perhaps  most  importantly  — there  should  be  supporting 
booklets  with  liturgical  material,  reflections  on  baptismal  and  eucharistic 
spirituality,  and  elaborations  on  the  possibilities  for  catechetical  instruction. 
All  this  secondary  material  is  intended  to  aid  and  stimulate  reception  and  to 
initiate  movements  toward  communion  at  all  levels. 

The  work  of  revision  will  have  to  be  done  in  the  coming  two  or  three 
years,  so  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  meeting  in  1981  can  have  a 
final  look  at  the  texts  before  they  are  sent  to  the  churches,  and  the  World 
Council  Assembly  in  1983  will  be  in  a position  to  discuss  the  process  as  a 
whole.  This  implies  that  most  of  the  special  consultations  in  connection  with 
the  revision  will  have  to  take  place  in  1979  and  1980.  These  will  include 
consultations  with  Baptists,  with  Orthodox,  with  specialists  on  the  issues  of 
episcopate  and  ordination  of  women;  they  will  also  include  renewal  of  con- 
tacts with  Asian  and  African  churches  which  need  to  be  drawn  into  the 
consensus  process  more  explicitly. 

Needless  to  say,  in  all  this  we  are  ultimatley  not  dealing  merely  with  a 
project  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  World  Council  of  Chur- 
ches. It  is,  rather,  a project  of  the  churches  themselves,  in  response  to  a call 
for  unity  which  does  not  come  from  any  institution  but  from  its  Lord.  Faith 
and  Order  is  merely  instrumental  in  stimulating  and  perhaps  co-ordinating 
somewhat  the  movement  toward  living  communion  which  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly manifest  in  and  among  the  churches. 
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Toward  A Possible  Agenda 

Morris  West 


We  have  heard  from  Dr.  Hoedemaker  how  this  present  consultation  has 
arisen  within  the  whole  “consensus”  enterprise  and  especially  within  the 
revision  process  of  the  document,  One  Baptism , One  Eucharist  and  a 
Mutually  Recognized  Ministry  (BEM).  Our  particular  concern  at  this  con- 
sultation is  with  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  84:  Toward  an  Ecumenical 
Consensus:  Baptism . Eucharist , Ministry — A Response  to  the  Churches. 
Within  this  document  our  responsibiblity  lies  with  the  section  on  baptism. 

It  was  at  the  Cret-Berard  meeting  in  May  1977  that  Faith  and  Order 
Paper  No.  84  was  produced  and  contained  within  it  the  recommendation  to 
the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  that  it  should  initiate  “a  consultation  with 
Baptists,  to  explore  the  issues  involved  in  the  debate  on  infant  baptism 
and  believers’  baptism  which  remain  many  and  complex  and  need  to  be 
addressed  at  this  time  if  we  are  to  move  forward  in  the  agreement  on  bap- 
tism.” As  one  who  was  present  at  Cret-Berard  and  who  was  a member  of  the 
group  within  that  consultation  in  which  this  recommendation  originated,  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  behind  that  recommendation  was  the  intention  that 
representatives  of  the  infant  baptism  tradition  should  consult  together  with 
representatives  of  the  believers’  baptism  tradition  in  order  to  seek  out,  to 
isolate,  and  to  comment  frankly  upon  questions  at  issue  on  baptism  so  that 
there  could  be  some  clarification  as  to  how  near  to  or  how  far  from  consensus 
we  may  be  on  each  question. 

In  order  to  come  anywhere  near  the  fulfilment  of  that  mandate,  we 
need,  at  the  outset,  to  agree  upon  those  questions  which  are  most  relevant 
and  the  issues  which  arise  from  them.  The  purpose  of  this  brief  paper  is  to 
suggest  what  these  questions  may  be  and  to  indicate  some  of  the  issues 
implied  within  them. 

I write,  as  requested,  out  of  a believers’  baptism  context  and  using 
Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  84  as  a basis.  In  preparing  this  introductory  paper,  I 
have  tried  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  paper  was  prepared  on  the  basis  of 
replies  from  the  churches  which  included,  I think,  only  four  Baptist  groups, 
namely,  the  American  Baptist  Churches  in  the  USA,  the  Seventh  Day 
Baptist  General  Conference,  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  the  Baptist  Union  of  Denmark. 
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Points  of  Agreement 

Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  84  lists  first  all  points  of  agreement,  commenting 
that  the  responses  on  baptism  show  an  emerging  agreement.  We  need  to  ask 
how  far  we  concur  with  the  judgment 

1.  On  examining  the  stated  “notable  agreement”  concerning  the  meaning  of 
baptism,  we  are  faced  immediately  with  three  interdependent  sentences  which 
may  well  be  acceptable  in  general  terms,  but  which  may  contain  within  them 
implications  about  which  there  may  not  be  agreement. 

2.  So  far  as  the  first  sentence  is  concerned,  the  present  writer  found  it 
echoing  very  clearly  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the  Particular  Baptists  in 
England  in  1677  on  the  meaning  of  baptism,  when  they  wrote: 

Baptism  is  an  Ordinance  of  the  New  Testament,  ordained  by  Jesus 
Christ,  to  be  unto  the  party  Baptized,  a sign  of  his  fellowship  with 
him,  in  his  death,  and  resurrection;  of  his  being  engrafted  into  him; 
of  remission  of  sins;  and  of  his  giving  up  unto  God  through  Jesus 
Christ,  to  live  and  walk  in  newness  of  Life.  (Second  London 
Confession,  1677.) 

3.  So  far  as  the  second  sentence  is  concerned,  the  activity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  baptism  is  indisputable,  but  the  statement  that  in  baptism  the 
Spirit  of  Pentecost  both  gives  and  is  given,  raises  by  implication  the 
question  as  how  far  the  sacramental  understanding— the  specific  of  activity 
of  God  in  the  baptismal  rite— is  generally  agreed. 

4.  Within  the  third  sentence,  there  has  been  undoubtedly  amongst 
Baptists  a tendency  to  see  baptism  as  an  individual  confession  of  faith 
which,  while  it  takes  place  within  the  context  of  a service  of  worship,  has 
not  always  been  seen  as  clearly  related  to  membership  in  the  Body  of  Christ. 
For  Baptists  in  England  now,  I would  think  that  there  has  been  a merging 
of  the  individual  concept  with  that  of  a corporate  very  much  in  keeping  with 
the  1677  Confession  mentioned  above,  but  I am  not  at  all  sure  that  this 
would  be  true  for  all  Baptists.  That  baptism  requires  faith,  of  course,  is  a 
fundamental  tenet  of  Baptists,  but  it  raises  a question  that  will  be  men- 
tioned later— faith  of  whom?  While  not  wanting  to  challenge  the  idea  of 
agreement  on  the  meaning  of  baptism  within  these  sentences,  one  is  bound 
to  raise  the  question  of  how  far  they  mean  the  same  thing  to  those  who  see 
baptism  generally  and  whether  it  matters  that  they  are  understood  dif- 
ferently. 

Q.  1:  Can  the  Consultation  confirm  that  agreement  exists  on  the 
meaning  of  baptism  as  stated? 

5.  The  idea  of  the  initiation  process  into  the  Church  producing 
agreement  is  one  that  has  been  much  canvassed  over  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  This  has  the  advantage  of  recognizing  that  entry  into  the  Church  is  a 
process  involving  a baptism  in  water  in  the  Name  of  the  Trinity,  instruction 
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in  the  faith,  confession  of  faith,  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  reception  of  Holy 
Communion.  The  argument  is  that  while  there  is  a variety  of  order  within 
the  various  churches  in  their  initiation  process,  there  is  nevertheless  a 
recognition  that  all  the  elements  are  involved.  It  may  well  be  that  progress 
can  be  made  along  these  lines,  but  it  has  to  be  said  immediately  that  such 
an  approach  may  beg  certain  questions.  One  is  the  point  at  which  entry  into 
the  Church  actually  occurs.  Is  it  at  baptism,  is  it  at  confirmation,  or  are  we 
involved  in  the  ecclesiological  discussion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Church 
itself?  This  question  may  well  be  raised  here  as  it  underlies  a number  of 
issues  which  are  mentioned  subsequently  in  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  84  (see 
paragraph  13  below.)  It  may  be  argued  that  those  who  practice  infant 
baptism  and  those  who  practice  believers’  baptism  start  from  different 
“models”  of  the  Church.  Those  practicing  infant  baptism  see  the  Church  as 
an  ontologically  given  community  into  which  a child  is  incorporated,  whereas 
Baptists  view  the  Church  as  a community  which  is  constituted  by  the  ac- 
tivity of  God  on  the  individual,  who  responds  and  believes  and  becomes  a 
participating  member  of  the  community.  It  may  well  be  that  these  two  views 
are  not  mutually  exclusive,  but  they  are  views  which  may  suggest  that  at 
root  the  baptismal  tensions  between  the  churches  are  derived  from  fun- 
damental ecclesiological  tension. 

Q.  2:  Do  Ecclesiological  differences  lie  at  the  heart  of  baptismal 
differences?  If  so,  can  they  be  reconciled?  (See  also  paragraph  13 
below. ) 

6.  A further  question  related  to  this  matter  of  the  initiation  process  is 
whether,  if  one  accepts  such  a process  containing,  say,  infant  baptism,  do  I, 
as  a Baptist,  thereby  have  to  say  that  infant  baptism  is  of  itself  baptism  or 
am  I simply  accepting  that  others  see  it  so  and  that  I accept  the  sincerity  of 
that  belief  about  infant  baptism  without  thereby  accepting  the  practice?  It  is 
a gesture  of  unity  on  my  part.  This  issue  has  been  raised  on  the  English 
scene  particularly  as  to  whether  it  is  acceptable  to  those  practicing  infant 
baptism,  for  those  who  cannot  accept  the  rite  as  such,  but  are  prepared  to 
accept  an  initiation  process  to  do  so  on  the  basis  not  of  the  rightness  of 
infant  baptism  but  on  the  basis  of  the  sincerity  of  the  belief  of  those  who  do 
accept  infant  baptism. 

Q.  3:  Where  there  is  an  acceptance  of  the  elements  of  the  initiation 
process  as  a whole,  what  does  that  say  about  the  individual  rites 
within  the  process? 

7.  Final  comment  on  the  initiation  process  might  well  be  that  every 
child  and  young  person,  whether  belonging  to  a church  practicing  infant 
baptism  or  believers’  baptism,  is  nurtured  in  very  much  the  same  way.  That 
is  to  say,  the  child  is  set  within  the  catechumenate  of  the  church.  The  child 
will  be  taught  stories,  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  will  be  nurtured  in  the 
Christian  faith,  will  find  his  or  her  way  into  the  worshipping  life  of  the 
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church,  will  come  to  a point  where  he  or  she  regularly  receives  the  eucharist. 
In  other  words,  the  only  difference  as  far  as  the  experience  of  child  is 
concerned  will  be  the  varying  points  at  which  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  of 
baptism,  etc.,  happen  in  that  child’s  experience.  A member  of  the  Cret- 
Berard  consultation  from  the  infant  baptism  tradition,  a man  with  a family, 
argued  very  strongly  that  lack  of  infant  baptism  would  have  separated  his 
own  children  from  their  parents  in  the  fellowship  of  the  church.  It  is 
perhaps  worthwhile  reflecting  upon  the  similarity  of  treatment  in  Christian 
nurture  between  the  various  churches 

Q.  4:  What  does  this  similarity  in  Christian  nurture  say  to  us  about 

our  differences  on  baptism? 

8.  The  emphasis  upon  the  eschatological  dimension  of  baptism  is  one 
about  which  there  is  probably  total  agreement.  Discussions  that  the  present 
writer  has  had  with  people  since  the  publication  of  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No. 
84  have  shown  how  much  appreciated  this  particular  emphasis  is.  It  is  a 
proclamation  of  the  realized  eschatology  that  baptism  reflects  that  here  and 
now  in  the  midst  of  the  present  life  the  new  life  is  given.  It  is  clearly  a sign 
of  the  activity  of  God.  It  is  an  event  which  certainly  permeates  the  whole  of 
life  and  looks  forward  to  the  future  both  of  the  individual  who  has  been 
baptized  and  of  the  whole  cosmic  community  which  will  confess  Jesus  Christ 
as  Lord.  So  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned,  this  paragraph  reflects  the 
truth  that  in  a very  real  way  in  baptism  one  attends  one’s  own  funeral  and 
discovers  that  beyond  the  immersion  in  the  grave  there  is  life  here  and  in 
anticipation  beyond. 

9.  The  question  of  biblical  authority  for  baptism  is  one  that  certainly 
requires  attention  by  the  present  consultation.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  ask 
about  the  dominical  authority  for  baptism.  There  is  an  assumption  that  our 
Lord  did  institute  baptism,  but  as  early  as  the  Edinburgh  Faith  and  Order 
Conference  of  1938  the  question  was  raised  in  ecumenical  circles  about  this 
whole  matter  of  the  authoritative  institution  of  the  sacraments  of  our  Lord. 
Within  the  replies  themselves,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  differences  as  to 
the  weight  that  is  put  upon  various  points  within  the  New  Testament  which 
may  be  claimed  as  authoritative  for  the  practice  of  baptism.  There  is  the 
baptism  of  Jesus  Himself.  There  is  the  institution  of  baptism  by  Christ  as  it 
is  reflected  in  the  closing  verses  of  St.  Matthew’s  gospel.  There  is  the 
assumption  that  because  the  Early  Church  commenced  baptism  immediately 
after  the  Pentecost  that  this  must  reflect  our  Lord’s  purpose.  There  is  the 
link  between  baptism  and  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection  which  St.  Paul  so 
very  clearly  emphasizes  in  Romans  chapter  six.  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  84 
suggests  that  the  replies  require  that  this  last  element  should  receive  the  main 
emphasis  in  baptismal  theology. 

Q.  5:  Within  the  Biblical  material,  where  does  the  justification  for 

the  baptismal  practice  arise?  (N.  B.  Linked  with  this  question  is  the 
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further  question  as  to  whether  it  is  infant  baptism  or  believers’ 
baptism  or  both  which  is  within  the  Biblical  material.)  (See  also 
paragraph  13  below  and  Q.  7.) 

Matters  Upon  Which  Further  Guidance  Is  Sought 

In  the  document  before  us,  certain  points  are  raised  upon  which  further 
guidance  is  sought.  This  section  is  particularly  important  for  our  con- 
sultation as  the  issues  raised  relate  specifically  to  the  infant  bap- 
tism-believers’ baptism  discussion.  A number  of  the  points  raised  already 
have  been  shown  to  be  implied  in  the  points  of  agreement  already  discussed. 

10.  First,  the  question  is  put  as  to  whether  the  consensus  process  could 
be  further  promoted  through  the  co-existence  within  the  Church  of  the 
practices  of  infant  and  believers’  baptism.  It  is  true  to  say  that  in  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  churches  practicing  infant  baptism  the  two  rites  have  co- 
existed. It  might  be  interesting  to  inquire  whether,  where  this  is  so,  two 
different  theologies  of  baptism  are  implied!  The  context  of  this  particular 
question,  however,  is  that  of  developing  relationships  toward  an  actual  union 
of  churches  which  differ  in  their  baptismal  practices.  Experience  suggests 
that  provided  there  can  be  agreement  about  the  question  raised  in  paragraph 
6 above  then  there  can  be  real  progress  at  this  point.  However,  there  is  one 
issue  which  causes  real  difficulties  even  where  progress  along  this  line  is 
being  made.  This  is  the  question  of  so-called  re- baptism.  In  North  India,  for 
example,  problems  are  arising  on  this  matter.  By  re-baptism  is  meant  the 
situation  that  arises  when  somebody  who  has  been  baptized  as  an  infant 
feels  in  their  conscience  that  they  should  ask  for  baptism  as  a believer. 
When  this  happens  in  the  context  of  a church  where  both  forms  of  baptism 
co-exist,  the  problem  is  particularly  difficult.  In  some  union  schemes  this 
situation  is  to  be  dealt  with  as  a “pastoral  matter.’’  This  moves  the  difficult 
decisions  on  the  plate  of  a minister,  whether  bishop  or  presbyter.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  believers’  baptism  the  issue  is  simple  in  that  there  has  been 
no  baptism  and  therefore  re-baptism  does  not  arise!  While  there  are  a 
number  of  Baptists  who  would  hesitate  to  re- baptize  if  the  person  had 
already  completed  the  process  of  initiation,  probably  a much  greater  number 
would  baptize  such  a person  without  any  qualms  of  conscience.  For  the 
churches  practicing  infant  baptism  as  the  norm  and  for  churches  where  both 
forms  of  baptism  co-exist,  this  question  presents  very  real  problems.  So  far 
as  the  present  writer  is  aware,  this  is  a situation  which  is  being  lived  with  in 
a number  of  contexts  but  which  require  much  further  and  frank  discussion  as 
to  the  best  way  forward. 

Q.  6:  Has  the  Consultation  any  constructive  comments  to  make  on 
this  issue? 

11.  Tuning  now  to  the  particular  questions  asked  by  Faith  and  Order 
Paper  No.  84,  we  come  immediately  to  the  question  again  of  the  authority  that 
is  claimed  for  different  practices  of  Christian  initiation.  Although  the  actual 
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word  used  in  the  question  is  “justification”  for  different  practices.  We  are  to 
have  papers  on  this  and,  therefore,  I would  simply  want  to  comment  that  we 
may  be  faced  with  the  fact  that  there  is  a difference  of  opinion  about  the 
justification  required.  By  this  is  meant  that  some  may  say  that  the 
authority  rests  very  much  with  the  Bible  alone.  Others  may  well  claim  that 
the  justification  lies  not  only— even  not  necessarily— in  the  Bible,  but  also  in 
the  accepted  and  developing  practice  of  the  Christian  Church  under  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  ages.  The  situation  is  perhaps 
further  complicated  in  that  if  we  are  talking  about  Christian  initiation,  as 
such,  then  within  the  Scriptures  there  is  no  clear  pattern  of  initiation  beyond 
the  act  of  baptism.  The  discussion  as  to  how  far  the  laying- on  of  hands 
relates  to  the  initiation  process  is  one  which  has  occupied  many  pages  and 
many  words  in  theological  discussion,  but  it  is  perhaps  necessary  for  us  to 
table  this  as  a matter  that  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  any  question  of 
initiation  and  is  in  fact  mentioned  in  the  actual  Faith  and  Order  document 
84. 

Q.  7:  What  “justification”  does  each  of  us  claim  for  our  practice  of 

“Christian  initiation”? 

12.  In  a consideration  of  the  second  question,  that  of  the  relationship 
between  the  faith  of  the  individual  and  the  faith  of  the  Christian  community, 
we  may  well  be  finding  ourselves  at  the  point  of  discussion  and  possible 
division  again,  about  the  primacy  of  the  individual  or  the  primacy  of  the 
community.  That  there  can  be  a corporate  faith  of  the  Christian  community 
is  not  doubted  by  anyone.  The  question  that  faces  us  as  far  as  baptism  is 
concerned  is  whether  the  faith  that  is  spoken  of  as  being  part  of  baptism  can 
be  the  faith  of  the  community.  Can  it  be  said  that  when  the  practice  of 
infant  baptism  takes  place  the  faith  that  is  evident  in  that  liturgical  setting 
is  rather  that  of  the  Christian  community  than  that  of  the  infant?  Can  we 
speak  of  vicarious  faith?  There  may  well  be  those  who  would  wish  to  argue 
that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  faith  of  some  sort  to  the  individual  child,  but  so 
to  argue  raises  questions  about  the  definition  of  faith  itself.  It  is  worthwhile 
pointing  out  that  in  the  points  of  agreement  to  which  we  have  referred 
earlier,  there  is  a distinction  made  between  faith  and  personal  commitment 
and  it  may  well  be  that  it  is  necessary  for  this  consultation  to  have  some 
clear  conversation  about  the  meaning  of  faith  in  relationship  to  baptism  and 
to  the  Christian  community.  It  is  possible  that  at  this  point  the  word  faith  is 
being  used  in  more  than  one  sense. 

Q.  8:  What  do  we  mean  by  the  “faith”  that  is  linked  with  baptism? 

13.  The  third  question  which  is  raised  relates  to  the  ecclesiological 
implications  of  the  two  forms  of  baptism,  particularly  when  they  are 
practiced  in  the  same  church.  Now  this  can  raise  acutely  the  question  of  the 
understanding  of  the  Church.  At  what  point  is  a person  brought  into  the 
community  of  the  Church?  No  doubt  the  vast  majority  would  say  at  the 
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point  of  baptism,  although  I suspect  that  there  would  be  a number  of 
Baptists  who  would  also  say  that  it  is  really  at  the  point  of  a believing 
response  to  the  fact  of  the  Gospel  by  the  individual.  Nevertheless,  whatever 
may  be  said  about  that,  it  is  clear  that  we  are  faced  with  a consideration  as 
to  whether  we  have  two  “models  of  the  Church”  being  implied  by  the 
practice  of  two  forms  of  baptism  and  what  this  really  means  when  they  are 
practiced  in  the  same  church  community.  I do  not  think  this  needs  to  be 
emphasized  further  as  mention  has  been  made  of  it  already.  (See  question  2 
above.) 

14.  The  fourth  question  has  to  do  with  the  implication  of  the  practice  of 
churches  using  a form  of  infant  baptism  originally  intended  for  believers’ 
baptism.  This  particular  point  was  made  at  the  Cret-Berard  meeting  by  a 
member  of  the  Orthodox  tradition  who  said  quite  clearly  that  the  liturgy 
which  was  used  by  his  church  for  infant  baptism  was  that  which  was 
originally  intended  for  believers’  baptism.  That  this  is  so  may  be  seen  for  the 
fact  that  the  practice  does  contain  the  giving  of  Eucharist  to  infants.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  what  is  happening  is  that  the  child  is  being 
assumed,  as  it  were,  to  be  a believer,  a believer  who  is  fully  able  and  should 
indeed  be  allowed  to  receive  the  Eucharist. 

This  question  could  well  be  linked  with  questions  4 and  8 above. 

Q.  9:  What  theological  assumptions  lie  behind  our  present  baptismal 
liturgies? 

15.  The  fifth  question  raises  the  matter  of  service  of  blessing  of  infants. 
It  was  reported  to  the  Cret-Berard  consultation  that  this  particular  service 
was  being  used  not  only  in  Baptist  churches  in  certain  parts  of  the  world, 
but  was  increasingly  practiced  in  churches  which  traditionally  practice  infant 
baptism.  Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  frequency  of  this,  it  is  necessary 
for  this  consultation  to  give  some  attention  to  the  implication  and  meaning 
of  this  increasing  practice.  Baptists  have  practiced  something  like  this  off 
and  on  since  the  seventeehth  century.  In  England,  the  practice  has  been 
increasingly  popular  since  the  second  world  war  ended,  and  on  the  whole  it 
has  to  be  said  quite  honestly  that  in  many  places  it  has  been  a practice  in 
search  of  a theology.  Nevertheless,  now  certain  things  can  be  said  about  it. 
The  service  of  blessing  takes  place  within  the  act  of  Sunday  worship,  nor- 
mally in  the  morning  worship  when  the  whole  family  of  the  church  is 
present.  It  is  a service  in  which  the  parents  publicly  thank  God  for  the  gift 
of  a child  and  the  gathered  community  shares  in  the  thanksgiving.  It  is  an 
occasion  when  the  parents  dedicate  themselves  to  the  responsible  task  of 
Christian  parenthood  and  of  bringing  up  the  child  in  the  nurture  of  the 
Christian  faith.  In  many  churches  the  congregation  itself  makes  a com- 
mitment, together  with  the  parents,  in  undertaking  responsibility  for  the 
nurture  of  the  child. 

16.  The  question  which  remains  still  to  be  answered  in  theological  terms 
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is:  What  is  to  be  understood  by  the  “blessing  of  infants?”  Such  a statement 
can  be  interpreted  in  an  obviously  “sacramental”  sense  in  that  something 
actually  happens  to  the  infant  in  the  blessing  through  the  activity  of  God.  It 
could  also  be  taken  to  mean  that  there  is  at  this  point  a recognition  of  the 
blessing  with  which  God  has  already  blessed  the  child  in  the  work  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  might  be  assumed  that  the  “blessing”  implies  that  the  child  is 
now  in  some  sense  “privileged”  as  against  unblessed  children.  No  doubt 
there  are  other  possibilities  also.  The  presence  of  this  service  which,  ac- 
cording to  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  84  is  on  the  increase  in  practice,  most 
clearly  requires  a consideration  of  its  theological  significance,  as  it  is  of 
relevance  to  the  question  of  Christian  initiation  and  particularly  to  the 
relationship  of  the  blessing  of  infants  both  to  infant  baptism  and  to  sub- 
sequent believers’  baptism. 

Q.  10:  What  views  do  members  of  the  Consultation  hold  on  the 
“theology  of  the  child”?  (See  paragraph  18  and  question  9.) 

17.  While  the  question  of  confirmation  is  important  in  the  discussion  of 
mutual  recognition  of  initiatory  rites  and  its  relationship  to  infant  baptism 
and  to  the  point  of  confession  of  faith,  it  is  doubtful  whether,  within  the 
limited  time  of  this  consultation,  we  should  take  it  up  as  a major  question 
for  discussion. 

18.  Finally,  however,  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  section  of  Faith 
and  Order  Paper  No.  84  headed  “The  Importance  of  Context.”  Each  participant 
will  tend  to  find  this  question  raised  somewhat  differently  from  within  his  or 
her  own  context.  From  the  present  writer’s  point  of  view,  the  section  is 
relevant  in  that  it  is  a question  which  goes  back  to  the  medieval  “Corpus 
Christianum”  concept  which  was  challenged  at  the  Reformation  implicitly  at 
first  by  Luther  and  Zwingli,  but  in  the  event  only  explicitly  seriously  in  the 
first  generation  of  the  Reformation  by  the  Radical  Reformation.  It  goes  back 
also  to  the  belief  in  original  guilt  which  became  linked  early  on  in  church 
history  with  infant  baptism.  The  aftermath  of  this  belief— if  not  belief  it- 
self — still  remains  with  us  to  a greater  or  lesser  degree  in  “popular” 
Christianity. 

Q.  11:  How  far  are  our  practices  of  baptism  controlled  by  our 
inherited  contextual  situation  whether  ecclesiastical  or  non- 
ecclesiastical? 
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Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  threefold.  Following  some  introductory 
comments,  I shall  first  give  some  examples  of  how  the  topic  of  baptism  was 
dealt  with  in  ecumenical  conversations  and  schemes  in  which  Baptists  were 
involved.  After  this  historical  survey,  I shall,  secondly,  enumerate  those 
topics,  problems  and  questions  which  still  give  rise  to  disagreement  both 
within  the  Baptist  community  and  in  the  ecumenical  discussions  in  general. 
Thirdly,  to  illustrate  the  diversity  within  the  Baptist  movement,  I shall 
briefly  state  and  comment  upon  the  major  positions  which  Baptists  adopt 
with  regard  to  the  relationships  of  baptism  and  membership  in  the  local 
church. 

The  limitation  of  this  paper  is  not  only  due  to  the  limited  space 
available;  it  is  also  imposed  by  the  sociological  structure  and  the  theological 
self-understanding  of  Baptists.  After  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
Orthodox  Churches  and  the  Lutheran  World  Federation,  Baptists  form  the 
fourth  largest  Christian  denomination.  The  Baptist  community  is  made  up  of 
approximately  50  million  people  (membership  of  baptized  believers  in  1978 
was  33,730,784)  who  worship  in  150,000  churches  in  140  countries.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  difficulties  implied  in  the  numerical  strength  and  geographical 
spread,  Baptists  have  no  central  office  which  would  determine  an  official 
Baptist  theology.  Every  local  church  is  autonomous,  and  within  the  Baptist 
constituency  wide  varieties  of  theology  and  church  practice  are  evident.  All 
this  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  the  required  information  and 
represent  what  may  be  called  a “Baptist”  position. 

Baptists  are  committed  to  the  Lordship  of  Christ  as  it  is  witnessed  to  in 
the  biblical  literature,  especially  the  New  Testament.  This  commitment  gave 
rise  to  the  Baptist  name  and  Baptist  movement.  The  founding  fathers  felt 
that  they  had  to  reject  a soteriology  and  an  ecclesiology  in  which  infant 
baptism  played  a decisive  role.  Today,  however,  some  Baptists  are  asking 
whether  the  same  Lord  who,  they  believed,  called  them  to  separation  for  the 
sake  of  the  purity  of  the  Gospel  and  the  integrity  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity, may  not  now  invite  them  to  obey  the  call  to  unity.1  Christian 
disunity  has  made  the  Church’s  witness  to  God  ambiguous.  We  have  spoken 
and  we  are  speaking  with  an  unclear  sound.  If  we  really  desire  “that  the 
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world  may  believe,”  then  our  common  confession  to  the  Lordship  of  Christ 
must  issue  into  concrete  and  visible  results. 

One  of  the  controversial  topics  in  ecumenical  dialogue  is  baptism. 
Should  it  be  administered  to  an  infant,  child,  teenager  or  adult?  Is  faith 
necessary  for  its  administration?  Whose  faith?  What  is  faith?  How  is 
baptism  best  described:  as  a sacrament,  a sign,  a symbol  or  an  ordinance?  Is 
baptism  necessary  for  church  membership?  Or  even  for  being  a Christian? 
These  are  far-reaching  questions  for  which  no  ecumenical  consensus  has  yet 
been  achieved. 

Baptism  is  also  a controversial  topic  among  Baptists.  Here  it  is  very 
much  related  to  the  ecumenical  question.  What  attitude  should  Baptists 
adopt  to  Christians  from  other  churches  who  would  like  to  become  members 
in  a Baptist  church?  What  positions  should  Baptists  take  in  union 
negotiations? 

This  raises,  of  course,  more  fundamental  questions  about  the  nature  of 
the  Church  and  its  mission  to  the  world.  The  name  “Baptist”  is  unfortunate 
because  it  may  cover  up  that  for  Baptists  the  decisive  issue  is  not  baptism 
as  such,  but  “the  living  Church  of  confessing  Christians.” 

The  generally  accepted  Baptist  practice  of  baptism  may  be  summarized 
as  follows.  When  a person  in  the  context  of  the  Christian  community 
“hears”  the  story  of  Jesus  as  the  story  of  God’s  love  and  “responds”  to  it, 
we  may  speak  of  a faith-event.  The  believer  experiences  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  divine  acceptance  and  conversion.  Faith,  however,  always  seeks  public 
confession  in  word  and  deed.  This  act  of  public  confession  includes  the  public 
celebration  of  baptism,  whereby  the  believer  by  immersion  is  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  (or  in  the  name  of 
Jesus).  This  is  often  connected  with  the  first  participation  in  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  And  as  such  the  whole  service  concretely  expresses  commitment  to 
Christian  discipleship  and  entry  into  full  communicant  membership  of  the 
local  Baptist  church. 

The  reasons  for  this  practice  of  believer’s  baptism  by  immersion  may 
briefly  be  stated  in  the  following  points. 

1.  It  is  the  practice  indicated  by  the  New  Testament. 

2.  Immersion  is  the  best  symbolic  re-enactment  of  the  believer’s 
dying  and  rising  with  Christ  and  of  Christ’s  total  claim  upon  and 
renewal  of  the  whole  bodily  existence  of  the  believer. 

3.  The  emphasis  on  believers’  baptism  takes  seriously  the 
voluntary  nature  of  faith  on  one  hand  and  the  responsibility  and 
dignity  of  the  individual  in  his  relationship  to  God  on  the  other.2 

4.  Baptists  want  to  emphasize  the  nature  of  the  Church  as  the 
gathered  community  of  believers.  Thus  only  those  who  have  com- 
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mitted  themselves  to  the  Lordship  of  Christ  are  given  full  com- 
municant membership. 

These  affirmations  imply  a rejection  of  infant  baptism.  Baptists  feel 
that  infant  baptism:  (1)  does  not  reflect  New  Testament  teaching;  (2)  is  an 
improper  liturgical  expression  of  what  New  Testament  baptism  tries  to 
indicate;  (3)  does  not  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  God  does  not  throw 
his  grace  at  us,  but  offers  himself  in  a loving  invitation  to  us  (the  believer’s 
response  of  faith  is  a secondary  but  constitutive  and  necessary  part  of  the 
divine  human  encounter);  (4)  has  led  to  “the  existence  of  millions  of  ‘bap- 
tised’ pagans  in  Europe  and  America.”3 

This  does  not  mean  that  Baptists  do  not  have  great  appreciation  for 
what  those  who  practice  infant  baptism  want  to  declare,  namely,  the 
primacy  of  God’s  grace  in  salvation,  the  Church’s  thanksgiving  for  that 
grace  and  the  inclusive  reality  of  God’s  covenant.  Baptists  contend, 
however,  that  these  truths  are  best  expressed  with  the  New  Testament 
sacrament  of  baptism.  Baptists  are  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  their 
theology  and  practice  in  part  or  as  a whole  is  affirmed  by  Christians  and 
theologians  of  all  major  Christian  traditions. 

Selective  Examples  of  Baptist  Involvement 
in  Recent  Ecumenical  Conversations  and  Plans 

I shall  briefly  point  to  a few  ecumenical  encounters  in  which  Baptists 
have  participated  and  try  to  describe  what  has  evolved  with  respect  to  the 
topic  of  baptism. 

1.  The  Council  of  Baptist  Churches  of  North  India  has  participated  in 
the  plan  of  Church  Union  in  North  India  and  Pakistan.  They  are  now  with 
the  Church  of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma  and  Ceylon  (Anglican),  the  Methodist 
Church,  the  Methodist  Church  of  Southern  Asia,  the  United  Church  of 
North  India,  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  in  India,  and  the  Disciples  of  Christ 
part  of  The  Church  of  North  India. 4 This  union  has  become  possible  because 
the  plan  of  union  provides  “both  infant  baptism  and  believers’  baptism  shall 
be  accepted  as  alternative  practices  in  the  Church  of  North  India.”5  For  our 
conversation,  the  following  points  may  be  of  interest. 

a.  Baptists,  Disciples  and  Brethren  continue  to  practice  only  believers’ 
baptism  by  immersion.  If  a member  of  their  congregation  requests  baptism 
of  an  infant  the  minister  may,  for  conscience’s  sake,  call  in  a colleague  to 
perform  it. 

b.  The  full  communicant  membership  is  limited  to  those  who  are 
baptized  and  “give  evidence  of  repentance,  faith  and  love  toward  Jesus 
Christ  . . . .”6  This  means  a person  may  become  a member  either  through 
infant  baptism  plus  a “public  confession  of  faith”  in  which  “he  affirms  his 
acceptance  of  the  baptism  administered  to  him  in  infancy”7  (confirmation), 
or  through  infant  dedication  plus  believer’s  baptism.  In  both  cases  “prayer 
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for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  the  bishop  or 
presbyter,  and  acknowledgement  of  his  attaining  full  responsibilities  of 
church  membership”8  are  part  of  the  liturgy.  “His  admission  shall  be  sealed 
by  the  reception  of  the  holy  communion.”9 

c.  Baptism  in  whatever  form  is  a once-for-all  event  and  therefore 
unrepeatable.  “Rebaptism”  is  ruled  out;  “if  a person  should  persistently 
maintain  that  only  his  baptism  now  as  a believer  will  satisfy  his  conscience, 
although  he  was  baptized  in  infancy,  the  minister  concerned  will  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  for  pastoral  advice  and  direction.”10 

d.  Ministers  within  the  Church  of  North  India  may  speak  about  bap- 
tism, but  they  “ ‘will  refrain  from  any  attempt  to  persuade  those  who  were 
brought  up  in  either  of  the  accepted  practices  of  the  Church  to  adopt  the 
alternative  practice  for  themselves  or  for  their  children.’  ”n 

2.  Since  1934  the  churches  in  Ceylon  have  talked  of  church  union.  The 
latest  documentation  which  I am  aware  of  is  the  Proposed  Scheme  of  Church 
Union  in  Ceylon  as  amended  in  October  1963  (CLS,  3rd  revised  edition, 
1964). 12  The  churches  negotiating  and  intending  to  make  up  “The  Church  of 
Lanka”  (p.  8)  were  the  Church  of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma  and  Ceylon,  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Ceylon,  the  Baptist  Churches  in  Ceylon,  the 
Prebyterian  Churches  in  Ceylon  and  the  Jaffna  Diocese  of  the  Church  of 
South  India.  The  latest  report  says:  “The  union  of  churches  continues  to  be 
held  up  by  legal  questions.”13 

a.  Full  communicant  membership  of  the  Church  of  Lanka  is  open  to  “all 
baptised  members  and  catechumens  belonging  to  any  of  the  uniting  chur- 
ches” (p.  20,  cf.  pp.  29,  32). 

b.  In  the  Church  of  Lanka  both  believers’  baptism  or  “sponsored 
baptism  in  infancy”  are  acceptable  (p.  13).  “A  person  may  receive  either 
sponsored  baptism  in  infancy  or  believers’  baptism,  but  not  both ” (p.  13).  In 
the  section  on  “The  Function  and  Responsibilities  of  Bishops”  the  case  is 
discussed,  when  “a  person  who  has  received  sponsored  bpatism  in  infancy 
persistently  maintains  that  only  his  baptism  as  a believer  will  satisfy  his 
conscience”  (p.  34).  Such  a case  must  be  referred  to  the  Bishop,  who  “as 
teacher  and  pastor  will  do  whatever  is  possible  to  help  these  persons”  (p. 
34). 

Parents  who  do  not  wish  their  children  to  be  baptized  as  infants  will 
bring  them  to  a service  of  dedication:  “By  such  a service  the  Church 
recognizes  the  place  of  the  child  within  the  Christian  fellowship  and  em- 
phasizes the  duty  of  the  parents  and  of  the  Church  to  bring  the  children  up 
in  the  fear  and  the  nurture  of  the  Lord”  (p.  13).  When  a minister  has 
scruples  of  conscience  in  administering  infant  baptism  he  may  invite  another 
minister  of  the  Church  of  Lanka  to  perform  the  rite  (p.  14). 

3.  In  Wales,  Union  Negotiations  to  form  The  United  Church  of  Wales 
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have  been  going  on  since  the  mid-1950s.  The  Baptist  Union  of  Wales  and 
the  South  Wales  Area  of  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
participated  with  Methodists,  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  in 
devising  “A  Scheme  of  Union:  The  United  Church  of  Wales”  (1965). 14 

a.  According  to  the  proposed  scheme  of  union,  ‘‘the  United  Church  of 
Wales  shall  allow  the  practice  of  both  forms  of  Baptism,  and  shall  receive  as 
members  those  who  have  been  baptised  and  who  have  made  a personal  and 
public  confession  of  faith  in  Christ”  (p.  11). 

b.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  baptism  was  deemed  to  be  essential  for 
church  membership  because  article  9 (p.  11)  states:  ‘‘The  United  Church  will 
receive  as  full  members  those  who  accept  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  Saviour 
and  Lord,  who  seek  fellowship  with  Christ  and  his  people,  who  accept  the 
responsibilities  of  membership  in  the  Church  and  share  in  its  privileges,  and 
who  endeavour  to  live  consistently  with  their  profession  of  faith.”  This  may 
leave  room  to  admit  believers  who  were  not  baptized. 

c.  ‘‘The  Baptist  Union  of  Wales  and  the  South  Wales  Area  of  the 
Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  found  the  scheme  unacceptable 
to  them.”1;'  The  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  continued  to 
participate  as  observers  in  the  negotiations. 

d.  In  1971,  the  ‘‘Joint  Covenant  Committee,  composed  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  Church  in  Wales,  the  Methodist  Church,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Wales,  the  United  Reformed  Church,  and  the  Union  of  Welsh 
Independents”16  commended  a Covenant  to  their  respective  churches.  “By 
decisive  majorities,  the  Church  in  Wales,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wales, 
the  Methodist  Church  and  the  United  Reformed  Church  accepted  the 
covenant.  The  Union  of  Welsh  Independents  reported  that  the  majority  of 
the  churches  that  had  expressed  any  view  had  found  the  covenant  unac- 
ceptable. Some  churches  of  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  had  voted  in 
favour  of  entering  the  covenant.”17  Consequently,  two  representatives  of 
these  Baptist  Churches  have  become  members  of  “The  Commission  of 
Covenanted  Churches.”18 

e.  The  covenanting  churches  confess:  “We  enter  now  in  this  solemn 
Covenant  before  God  and  with  one  another,  to  work  and  pray  in  common 
obedience  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  order  that  by  the  Holy  Spirit  we  may 
be  brought  into  one  visible  Church  to  serve  together  in  mission  to  the  glory 
of  God  the  Father.”19 

f.  With  reference  to  baptism,  the  Covenant  reads:  “We  recognize  the 
members  of  all  our  churches  as  members  of  Christ  in  virtue  of  their  common 
baptism  and  common  calling  to  participate  in  the  ministry  of  the  whole 
Church.”20  The  meaning  of  baptism  is  not  described,  and  the  Covenant  also 
does  not  indicate  on  what  theological  basis  an  agreement  on  baptism  was 
possible. 
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4.  During  1973-1977  theologians  representing  the  Baptist  World  Alliance 
\fiWA]  and  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  [WARC]  met  for 
theological  conversations.  From  the  report  issued  (. Report  of  Theological 
Conversations  sponsored  by  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  and 
the  Baptist  World  Alliance  1973-1977),  we  may  glean  the  following  themes 
relevant  for  our  conference. 

a.  The  consultation  affirms  the  “Holy  Scripture  as  the  normative  source 
for  faith  and  practice”  (p.  6).  However,  it  is  noted  that  this  affirmation  is 
not  identical  with  “what  the  Bible  says”  (p.  6);  indeed,  “the  Scrip- 
tures . . . are  not  a ‘code  of  law’  but  a book  of  proclamation”  (p.  12).  Thus 
“the  great  question  is  always  how  the  results  of  biblical  and  historical 
scholarship  can  be  put  to  a good  use  in  the  situation  today”  (p.  6). 

b.  Regarding  the  “status  of  children  of  believing  parents”  (p.  8)  the 
disagreement  continues.  For  the  Reformed  Church,  children  become  church 
members  through  infant  baptism;  Baptists  wait  until  a person  can 
responsibly  appropriate  the  “gift  of  God’s  grace  in  faith”  (p.  8).  This  raises 
the  problem  of  “Volkskirche”:  “while  the  concept  of  ‘people  of  God’  as  such 
does  not  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  question  ‘Volkskirche’  versus 
‘believers’  or  ‘gathered’  church,  it  underlines  the  fact  that  also  the  believer 
under  the  Covenant  belongs  to  a community  of  faith  which  is  more  than  the 
sum-total  of  individual  believers”  (p.  7).  The  following  statement  was  agreed 
upon:  “we  propose  to  regard  the  children  of  believers— Baptist  and  Refor- 
med—as  being  involved  in  a process  of  preparation  for  the  full  privileges  and 
responsibilities  of  membership  in  the  church  of  Christ:  they  are  already 
within  the  operational  sphere  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  (p.  17). 

c.  Both  the  Reformed  Churches  and  Baptists  affirm  the  priority  of  grace 
in  salvation.  However,  while  Baptists  link  this  prevenient  grace  to  the 
Christ-event,  the  Reformed  Churches  link  it  to  infant  baptism.  The  “human” 
response  element  in  the  salvation  event  is  in  the  Reformed  tradition 
maintained  by  confirmation  (p.  9)  and/or  the  community  of  faith  (p.  12). 

d.  With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  baptism  it  was  agreed  that  “in 
baptism  the  merciful  God  and  the  believing  and  confessing  man  meet”  (p. 
11);  thus  “baptism  is  a powerful  sign  and  an  effective  means  of  grace”  (p. 
11).  The  report  speaks  of  baptism  as  a sacrament  (p.  12,  19),  a sign  (p.  15), 
an  effective  sign  (p.  15),  a powerful  sign  (p.  11)  and  a seal  (p.  15).  Baptism 
is  “intimately  associated  with  such  realities  as  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  union 
with  Christ  and  the  reception  of  the  Spirit  . . . The  sign  is  not  to  be 
separated  from  the  thing  signified”  (p.  15).  “Baptism  is  a powerful  sign  of 
God’s  saving  grace  and,  by  virtue  of  the  action  of  the  Spirit  in  it,  an  ef- 
fective instrument  of  grace,  actually  imparting  what  it  promises:  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  union  with  Christ  in  his  death  and  resurrection, 
regeneration,  elevation  to  the  status  of  sonship,  membership  in  the  Church, 
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the  body  of  Christ,  new  life  in  the  Spirit,  the  earnest  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body”  (p.  15). 

e.  Baptism  is  seen  as  essential  for  church  membership:  ‘‘It  is  not  that 
Christ  is  bound  to  baptism  as  a means  of  grace,  but  we  in  our  faith  are”  (p. 
12).  Consequently,  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  received  in  baptism  (p.  15,  cf.  d 
above) . 

5.  I am  only  aware  of  a limited  Baptist  response  to  the  Faith  and  Order 
Paper  No.  73,  One  Baptism,  One  Eucharist  and  a Mutually  Recognized 
' finistry ” (Geneva,  WCC,  1975). 21  From  these  responses,  the  following 
points  may  be  highlighted: 

a.  The  question  of  the  authority  of  the  theology  and  practice  of  bap- 
tism—Bible,  Church  Tradition,  Eccelsiology— remains  unanswered.  This 
may  be  related  to  the  vague  and  somewhat  problematic  attempt  in  section  I, 
i (p.  9)  to  ground  the  baptismal  practice  in  the  life  of  the  historical  Jesus. 
Generally  it  can  be  said  that  for  Baptists  the  authority  of  Scripture  remains 
of  clear  priority  over  against  the  authority  of  church  tradition. 

b.  With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  baptism  it  remains  unclear  how 
‘‘participation  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ”  (II,  A,  2,  p.  9)  can  be 
related  to  infant  baptism  (V,  A,  13,  p.  14).  How  can  an  infant  participate  in 
the  sufferings  of  Christ?  If  Jesus’  baptism  ‘‘provides  the  key  to  a common 
understanding”  (II,  A,  2,  p.  9)  and  if  that  baptism  is  related  to  ‘‘his  ac- 
ceptance of  solidarity  with  sinners  . . .”  (II,  A,  2,  p.  9),  how  can  all  this  be 
said  with  reference  to  an  infant?  Jesus’  baptism,  in  light  of  all  that  He  told 
us  of  God’s  nature  as  being  Love  cannot  be  seen  as  excluding  his  voluntary 
obedience.  This  element  of  individual  response  does  not  find  sufficient 
considerations  in  statements  such  as:  ‘‘The  Spirit  that  came  upon  Jesus  at 
his  baptism  comes  on  the  Church  and  unites  its  people  with  him  in  his  death 
and  resurrection,  in  and  through  baptismal  action.”  (II,  A,  2,  p.  9).  The 
same  applies  to  IV,  10  (p.  11),  where  it  is  said  that  a confession  of  faith 
‘‘may  precede  or  follow  baptism.”  Here  Baptists  insist  that  only  prior  faith 
makes  baptism  a representation  of  the  divine  human  encounter.  The 
statement  in  the  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  84  that  ‘‘agreement”  exists  in  the 
understanding  that  in  baptism  the  Spirit  ‘‘both  gives  and  is  given”22  may  be 
too  optimistic  unless  it  is  clearly  emphasized  that  the  Spirit  does  not  ‘‘rape” 
the  individual  but  waits  for  voluntary  reception. 

c.  The  question  has  to  be  raised  whether  there  is  such  a thing  as  “our 
common  baptism”  (III,  A,  5,  p.  10)  which  enables  us  to  speak  of  “baptismal 
unity”  (III,  A,  5,  p.  10).  This  may  be  a similar  ecumenical  illusion  to  the 
one  to  which  Gunther  Gassman  refers  when  in  his  report  on  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  meeting  in  Accra,  Ghana  1974,  he  comments  on  the 
Baptist  attempt  to  make  a special  declaration  to  the  report  on  baptism:  “the 
special  Baptist  declaration  was  felt  to  be  a shock.”23 
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d.  Can  believers’  baptism  be  described  as  “the  crowning  moment  and 
goal  of  the  faith  which  turns  to  the  Lord”  (V,  A,  12,  p.  14)?  There  would  be 
many  Baptists  who,  experientially  and  theologically,  would  question  this. 

e.  The  question  of  “corporate  faith”  and  the  community  providing  “an 
environment  of  faith”  (V,  A,  13,  p.  14)  Baptists  also  deem  to  be  very  im- 
portant. It  must  be  asked,  however,  whether  baptism  is  the  proper  symbol 
and  rite  to  express  this.  Could  not  the  same  reality  be  demonstrated  by  the 
rite  of  infant  dedication,  presentation  or  thanksgiving,  or  even  the  eucharist? 

f.  The  description  of  “the  sacramental  sign  of  the  pentecostal  gift”  in  V, 
A,  16  (p.  15)  omits  the  experience  of  the  candidate  and  therefore  would  leave 
many  “charismatic”  Christians  dissatisfied. 

g.  To  call  baptism,  i.e.  infant  baptism  and  believers’  baptism,  “a  unique 
and  unrepeatable  act”  and  consequently  encourage  churches  to  “avoid  any 
practice  which  could  be  interpreted  as  ‘rebaptism’  ” (VI,  22,  p.  15)  is 
unacceptable  to  many  Baptists.  This  would  presuppose  that  believers’ 
baptism  and  infant  baptism  are  equally  valid.  Furthermore,  it  is  seen  as  a 
violation  of  the  believer’s  conscience.  If  the  person  who  was  baptized  as  an 
infant,  after  his  or  her  conversion  to  Christ,  asks  for  baptism  as  a believer, 
he  or  she  should  be  granted  it  without  this  sacrament  being  labelled 
“rebaptism.”  Thus  the  question  of  one  or  two  baptisms  comes  up  again  (cf. 
Ill,  2 of  this  paper). 

h.  To  consider  that  infant  baptism  plus  confirmation  is  equal  to 
believers’  baptism  (VI,  23,  p.  16)  would  be  unacceptable  to  many  Baptists. 
Even  Baptists  who  are  committed  to  the  ecumenical  endeavour  and  would 
therefore  practice  open  membership,  in  most  cases,  could  not  do  so  on  the 
basis  of  infant  baptism  but  on  the  basis  of  the  person’s  faith  encounter  with 
Christ. 

i.  Baptists  will  agree  in  emphasizing  the  place  of  “the  child  in  God’s 
providence”  (VI,  24,  p.  17),  but  they  would  question  that  God’s  saving 
relationship  to  the  child  is  essentially  linked  to  the  meaning  of  baptism.  Can 
the  responsibility  of  the  individual  and  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  in- 
dividual’s faith  really  be  maintained  if  in  “baptism  he  has  been  informed 
that,  with  no  faith  of  his  own,  no  choice  of  his  own,  no  response  of  his  own, 
no  confession  of  his  own,  God  had  acted  to  bring  him  into  the  Church.  After 
receiving  this  information,  in  what  way  is  a person  really  free  to  choose  to 
leave?”24 

6.  In  November  1977,  the  Council  of  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain 
md  Ireland . after  consultation  with  the  local  churches,  responded  to  the 
“ Ten  Propositions  of  the  Churches'  Unity  Commission . ” From  this  response 
( Visible  Unity  in  Life  and  Mission , 1977),  we  note  the  following  points: 
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a.  Baptists  who  accept  Christians  who  were  baptized  as  infants  for 
membership  generally  do  so  not  on  the  basis  of  their  infant  baptism,  but  on 
the  basis  of  their  “faith  response  to  the  Gospel’’  (p.  2).  “We  do  however 
believe  that  it  would  be  costly  delusion  to  imagine  that  the  creation  of 
mutually  acceptable  rites  of  initiation  indicates  profound  theological 
agreement  on  the  baptismal  issue’’  (p.  3). 

b.  It  is  insisted  that  with  regard  to  the  problem  of  “rebaptism’’  the 

rights  of  conscience  must  be  considered:  . .we  could  not  commend  to  our 

churches  any  covenant  which  involved  a bar  to  the  administration  of 
believers’  baptism  in  the  case  of  a paedobaptist  whose  conscience  might  lead 
him  or  her  to  the  conclusion  that  fidelity  to  Scripture  and  the  Gospel 
required  such  baptism’’  (p.  3). 

c.  The  “Ten  Propositions’’  in  their  present  form  were  not  accepted,  and 
a strong  plea  for  a deeper  discussion  of  the  theological  issues,  not  merely  of 
the  pragmatic  problems,  was  issued. 

7.  In  1963  in  Great  Britain  a “ Joint  Liturgical  Group  ’ made  up  of 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Baptist 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Congregational  Church  in  England 
and  Wales,  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  the  Methodist  Church,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  the  Churches  of  Christ,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  started  “informal  discussions  on  liturgical  matters.”25 
Although  the  aim  was  not  “to  state  and  argue  total  theological  positions” 
(p.  8)  it  is  recognized  that  any  responsible  liturgy  “demands  for  its  under 
girding  a firm  theological  base”  (p.  11). 

a.  Baptism  is  defined  as  the  “sacrament  of  redemption”  (p.  12).  Since 
redemption  is  a dynamic  process  including  past,  present  and  future,  “the 
whole  meaning  and  effect  of  the  baptismal  rite  itself  cannot  therefore  be  tied 
to  the  moment  of  its  performance”  (p.  12).  The  “total  baptismal  reality”  (p. 
13),  therefore,  demands  calling  baptism  a “sacrament  of  inaugurated 
eschatology,”  a “sacrament  of  rebirth  by  union  with  Christ  through  death 
and  resurrection,”  and  a “sacrament  of  empowering  for  the  corporate 
ministry  of  the  royal  priesthood,  the  people  of  God”  (p.  13). 

b.  In  this  theological  definition  no  distinction  is  made  between  infant 
baptism  and  believers’  baptism.  It  is  presupposed  that  there  is  only  one 
baptism;  indeed,  as  the  liturgical  order  indicates,  the  main  concern  is  with 
infant  baptism  (p.  18f.).  Thus  fundamental  questions  about  the  relationship 
between  infant  baptism  and  believers’  baptism  and  how  the  above 
theological  assertions  can  be  meaningfully  related  to  infant  baptism  receive 
no  attention. 

8.  Since  1967,  an  ecumenical  dialogue  co-sponsored  by  the  American 
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baptist  Convention's  Commission  on  Christian  Unity  and  the  Catholic 
bishops  Committee  for  Ecumenical  and  Interreligious  Affairs  has  been  going 
on.  Several  meetings  have  been  held  during  which  scholarly  papers  on 
different  topics  of  common  interest  have  been  exchanged.  So  far  the  em- 
phasis seems  to  have  been  on  the  exchange  of  information  and  the  increase 
of  understanding  rather  than  trying  to  find  theological  agreement.  Having 
our  topic  in  mind,  we  may  find  the  following  points  of  interest: 

a.  In  the  paper  delivered  to  the  second  conversation,  John  A.  Hardon, 
S.J.,  makes  the  suggestion  that  the  Roman  Catholic  sacrament  of  con- 
firmation is  analogous  to  the  Baptist’s  understanding  of  believers’  baptism 
since  both  require  an  awareness  of  sin,  a personal  response  to  Christ  and  a 
public  witness  to  repentance  and  faith.26 

b.  With  regard  to  the  mode  and  meaning  of  baptism,  Hardon  maintains 
the  general  Roman  Catholic  position:  “The  Church’s  teaching  on  the 
sacraments  conferring  divine  grace  stands  firm.  The  Catholics  believe  that  a 
child  of  one  week,  when  baptized,  receives  what  we  call  sanctifying  grace: 
restoration  of  friendship  with  God,  membership  in  the  Church  and  a likeness 
to  the  Savior  which  no  one  except  those  baptized  with  water  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  enjoy.”27 

At  the  same  conference,  Robert  G.  Middleton  makes  the  case  for 
believers’  baptism  but  adds  the  point:  “someone  has  observed  that  infant 
baptism  is  a practice  in  search  of  a theology  by  which  to  justify  itself.  It 
might  also  be  said  that  believers’  baptism  is  a good  theology  in  search  of  a 
practice  to  reflect  it.”28 

Topics  Which  Call  for  Further  Investigation  and  Clarification 
I shall  now  enumerate  a selection  of  questions  related  to  baptism  which 
still  await  an  answer  within  the  Baptist  community  and/or  the  ecumenical 
movement. 

1.  The  problem  of  authority  and  the  hermeneutical  question  need  urgent 
and  careful  attention.29  Much  theological  and  popular  thinking,  Baptist  and 
ecumenical,  works  on  the  presupposition  that  what  the  Bible  “says”  was  not 
only  true  and  relevant  “then”  but  is  so  “now.”  Two  moderate  illustrations 
from  the  British  Baptist  context:  Alex  Gilmore  writes: 

What  is  thought  to  be  relevant  is  not  what  the  New  Testament 
Christians  did,  but  what  they  understood  about  baptism.  Only  when 
we  have  agreed  on  this  can  we  proceed  to  consider  the  practice  of 
baptism  for  the  twentieth  century.30 

He  shows  his  awareness  of  the  problem  by  distinguishing  between  “act”  and 
“meaning,”  but  he  does  not  escape  the  problem  of  using  historical  answers  to 
settle  theological  questions.  A second  example: 

“How,”  it  is  sometimes  asked,  “can  a physical  act  like  baptism  have 
the  spiritual  result  of  incorporating  a man  into  the  Body  of  Christ  by 
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the  Spirit?”  The  question,  of  course,  has  to  be  directed  to  Paul  and 
his  fellow  Apostles,  not  to  the  exegete!  Nevertheless,  one  may  as 
well  ask  how  the  nailing  of  the  flesh  of  Christ  to  the  cross  can  have 
the  spiritual  result  of  reconciling  men  to  God  and  bestowing 
forgiveness  of  sins.31 

But  that  is  exactly  the  point!  Neither  a pre- Pauline  understanding  of 
baptism  nor  a pre-Pauline  doctrine  of  substitutionary  atonement  necessarily 
needs  to  be  meaningful  to  us— simply  because  it  was  meaningful  2000  years 
ago  in  a Greek-Semitic  culture,  and  is  witnessed  to  in  the  New  Testament. 

Apart  from  the  problem  that  most  “biblical”  approaches  are  very 
selective— Paedo- Baptists:  Covenant,  but  not  Amos;  Baptists:  Paul  and  I 
Peter,  but  not  John— one  needs  to  ask  whether  a real  listening  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  New  Testament  must  not  lead  to  the  question  whether  in  the 
name  of  the  New  Testament  any  ritual  requirement  can  be  made  at  all.  Does 
not  the  New  Testament  witness  to  the  Word  of  God  (John  1:1-18),  the 
visible  image  of  the  invisible  God  (Col.  1:15),  in  whose  humanity  “the  whole 
fulness  of  deity”  was  manifest  in  history  (Col.  2:9)— Jesus,  the  Christ?  And 
did  not  He  relativize  cult,  sabbath  and  temple?  Thus  it  is  not  enough 
justification  to  baptize  “because  the  Bible  says  so”;  it  must  be  made  evident 
that  God’s  revelation  in  the  Crucified  One  calls  for  baptism.  A working 
group  in  the  Baptist  Church  in  Bonn,  Germany,  formulates  well: 

A theological  reflection  about  the  theological  basis  and  practical 
implementation  of  baptism  has  to  start  from  the  New  Testament 
witness  ....  The  proclamations  of  the  New  Testament  are  to  be 
considered  in  its  wholeness  . . . Baptism  points  primarily  to  God’s 
action  in  Jesus  Christ.  Only  when  the  proclamation  to  God’s  saving 
deed  in  Jesus  Christ  is  central  will  the  conversations  about  baptism 
not  be  pressed  into  a one-sided  and  disproportionate  direction.  The 
New  Testament  does  not  contain  a doctrine  ( Lehrabhandlung ) of 
baptism  . . ,32 

We  have  to  face:  (1)  biblical  questions:  What  is  the  authority  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament?  How  is  the  authority  of  Christ  related  to  the 
authority  of  scripture?  Why  did  Jesus  not  baptize?  Why  did  Paul  himself 
show  little  interest  in  the  practice  of  baptism?  Why  does  John  seem  to  be 
critical  of  baptism?  (2)  Historical  questions:  What  gave  rise  to  infant 
baptism?  How  is  a certain  triumphalist  theology  (Constantinian  revolution) 
linked  to  the  topic  of  baptism?  (3)  Theological  questions:  Must  we  not  speak 
of  “a  canon  within  the  canon”?  What  is  that  “canon  within  the  canon”? 
Does  baptism  belong  to  the  essence  of  the  Church?  What  authority  does 
Tradition  have?  (4)  Hermeneutical  questions:  Why  should,  with  reference  to 
the  New  Testament,  baptism  be  given  greater  importance  than  footwashing 
(John  13:12-17),  and  anointing  of  the  sick  (James  5:14f)  and  the  subor- 
dination of  women  (I  Cor.  14:34f. ; I Tim.  2: Ilf)? 
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Is  the  rite  of  baptism  with  its  original  meaning(s)  directly  transferable 
from  primitive  Christianity  to  a secular  and  technological  society? 

2.  Is  G.  R.  Beasley -Murray  right  with  his  assertion:  “We  do  not  have 
one  baptism.  We  have  two  baptisms,  one  for  infants  and  the  other  for 
confessors  of  faith”?32  Rather  than  speaking  about  the  double  practice  of  one 
baptism,  we  may  in  fact  be  dealing  with  two  different  baptisms  which  in 
their  core  assertions  have  two  different  meanings. 

Most  churches  which  practice  infant  baptism  tend  toward  recognizing 
and  accepting  believers’  baptism  by  immersion  as  equally  valid.  They  ex- 
pect, however,  that  Baptists  do  the  same  with  respect  to  infant  baptism  and 
consequently  do  not  “re-baptize”  people  who  have  been  baptized  as  infants. 
Here  most  Baptists  face  a seemingly  insurmountable  difficulty.  There  are 
some  Baptists  who  would  be  prepared  to  ascribe  a certain  validity  to  infant 
baptism.  On  the  basis  that  there  is  only  one  baptism  which  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered once,  they  would  argue  that  an  “unclear”  baptism  is  preferable  to 
“two”  baptisms.34  They  also  feel  that  one  must  accept  the  claim  of  those 
who  consider  infant  baptism  to  be  a valid  baptism.  Most  Baptists,  however, 
would  not  consider  infant  baptism  to  be  baptism  and  treat  it  as  a “no- 
baptism.” G.  R.  Beasley -Murray  speaks  for  most  Baptists  when  he  states: 
“Infant  baptism  is  not  the  baptism  of  which  the  New  Testament  documents 
speak.3  Indeed,  Beasley-Murray’s  conclusion  is  not  radical  enough,  because 
it  is  still  based  on  the  immediate  authority  of  historical- exegetical  findings. 
If  baptism  is  related  to  Christian  discipleship  (“Dying  and  rising  with 
Christ”),  then  infant  baptism  is  not  only  not  the  baptism  of  which  the  New 
Testament  speaks,  but  neither  is  it  a meaningful  representation  of  what  the 
New  Testament  baptism  means.  This  does  not  mean  that  what  infant 
baptism  signifies  is  not  in  itself  important.  The  question  is  whether  the  New 
Testament  rite  of  baptism  is  the  best  way  to  incarnate  that  meaning. 

Most  Baptists  would  feel  it  to  be  an  imposition  on  their  conscience  if 
their  baptism  of  adults  who  were  baptized  as  infants  would  be  called  “re- 
baptism.” It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Baptist  movement  started  out 
with  the  negation  of  an  ecclesiology  which  was  based  on  infant  baptism;  and 
if  they  are  now  called  upon  to  deny  the  very  reasons  of  their  origin,  then  it 
must  be  made  evident  that  another  baptism  is  more  honoring  to  the  Lord- 
ship  of  Christ  than  their  own. 

Before  baptism  can  become  a powerful  symbol  of  Christian  unity, 
agreement  must  be  reached  as  to  what  it  means.  And  this  meaning  must  be 
explicated  in  the  context  of  an  ecclesiology  which  clearly  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  we  have  whole  nations  of  “baptized”  people  who  show  little  interest  in 
the  Lordship  of  Christ. 
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3.  Related  to  the  problem  of  “two  baptisms”  is  the  problem  of 
rchaptism.  ” As  we  have  seen,  the  general  opinion  is  that  the  sacrament  of 

baptism  cannot  be  repeated.  This  for  Baptists  is  difficult  to  accept.  Most 
Baptists  do  not  recognize  infant  baptism  as  a valid  baptism.  Some  would  be 
prepared  to  call  infant  baptism,  if  it  is  not  administered  indiscriminately,  an 
“unclear”  baptism.  Most  Baptists  would  insist,  however,  on  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  conscience  according  to  which  a believer  asking  for  baptism 
cannot  and  should  not  be  refused  it.  G.  R.  Beasley -Murray  summarizes  the 
Baptist  position  well: 

In  countries  whose  populace  has  largely  received  the  infant  baptism 
of  the  State  Church  but  of  which  only  a small  minority  attends  it,  is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  adherents  of  Baptist  Churches  conclude 
that  infant  baptism  is  without  effect,  and  that  therefore  a convert 
should  receive  Christian  baptism  on  conversion?  And  in  such  cir- 
cumstances is  it  the  “rebaptizers”  who  degrade  baptism  or  the 
ministers  of  the  State  Church?  The  existence  of  a situation  in  which 
“rebaptism”  is  possible  is  doubtless  tragic,  but  the  source  of  the 
wrong  should  be  pondered.  Baptists,  of  course,  have  never  accepted 
the  name  “Rebaptizers”;  they  have  never  made  a practice  of  bap- 
tizing again  Christians  who  received  baptism  in  another  communion 
as  believers , even  if  the  baptism  was  by  sprinkling  or  affusion;  their 
protest  has  been  directed  to  the  application  of  the  rite  in  such  wise 
that  its  significance  has  (in  their  estimate)  been  nullified.36 
Thus  Baptists  do  not,  on  the  whole,  believe  in  re-baptism  or  practice  re- 
baptism; they  practice  believers’  baptism. 

4.  Since  it  happens  very  often  that  persons  from  other  churches  are 
attracted  to  a Baptist  Church  and  find  there  a church  home,  a distinction 
needs  to  be  made  between  Christian  witness  and  proselytism.  Christian 
witness  is  the  necessary  and  proper  Outward  confession  of  Christian  faith.  It 
seeks  “to  persuade  persons  to  accept  the  supreme  authority  of  Christ,  to 
commit  themselves  to  Him,  and  to  render  Him  loving  service  in  the 
fellowship  of  His  Church.”37  Proselytism,  on  the  other  hand,  “is  the 
corruption  of  witness.  Witness  is  corrupted  when  cajolery,  bribery,  undue 
pressure  or  intimidation  is  used— subtly  or  openly— to  bring  about  seeming 
conversion;  when  we  put  the  success  of  our  church  before  the  honour  of 
Christ  . . .”38  Most  Baptists  would  not  consider  it  “sheep-stealing”  if  their 
evangelistic  efforts  attract  people  who  by  their  voluntary  choice  desire  to 
actualize  their  Christian  existence  in  a Baptist  context.39 

5.  The  dialogue  will  not  significantly  progress  until  the  status  of 
-• hildren  in  the  realm  of  God’s  grace  and  their  place  in  the  Church  is  settled. 
Baptists  must  develop  a theology  of  the  child.  The  birth  of  a child  is  such  an 
important  event  in  the  life  of  a family  and  therefore  in  the  life  of  the 
Christian  community  that  this  event  may  be  celebrated  in  a liturgical 
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ceremony.  Such  celebration  should  include  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the 
creation  of  this  new  life,  invoking  God’s  continued  response  to  bring  the 
child  up  in  the  nurture  of  the  Lord.40  Baptists  must  also  find  ways  to  ex- 
press that  a child  is  not  lost,  and  that  through  the  hope,  practice  and  in- 
fluence of  parents  and  friends  it  belongs  to  the  Christian  community. 

Paedo-Baptist  Churches  should  realize  that  Baptists  would  find  it  very 
difficult  to  accept  that  infant  baptism  would— in  the  sight  of  God— give  the 
child  concerned  a different  status  to  a child  which  was  not  baptized. 

6.  Should  baptism  be  discussed  primarily  (a)  in  the  context  of  ec- 
clesiology— as  an  entrance  rite  into  the  Church,  or  to  praise  God  for  his 
prevenient  grace?— or  (b)  in  the  context  of  soteriology—  to  impute  God’s 
prevenient  grace  and  show  man’s  total  dependence  on  God  for  salvation?  — 
or  (c)  in  the  context  of  sanctification— as  a public  confession  of  surrender  to 
the  Lordship  of  Christ  and  a pleading  for  God’s  help  in  the  life  of 
discipleship? 

Many  Baptist  (especially  in  the  USA)  tend  toward  seeing  baptism 
mainly  as  an  entrance  rite  into  the  Church.  Out  of  Southern  Baptist  context, 
we  read: 

The  minister  . . . has  been  conditioned  by  seminary  training  and  his 
parish  experience  to  give  little  or  no  attention  to  a doctrinal  ex- 
planation of  baptism.  It  may  be  provided  upon  request.  If  no  request 
is  forthcoming,  the  church  administering  the  baptism  is  likely  to 
make  no  mention  of  it  at  all.41 

Yet  a growing  awareness  is  taking  place  that  baptism  apart  from  the 
context  of  sanctification  is  degraded  to  become  a formal  rite  and  legalistic 
requirement.  Many  Baptists  could  identify  with  the  question:  “Since  bap- 
tisin  means  participation  in  Christ’s  suffering,  what  is  the  place  of  suffering 
in  our  understanding  of  baptism?”42  Many,  however,  would  have  great 
difficulty  linking  statements  such  as:  “in  baptism  man  suffers  death  with 
Christ  and  is  raised  to  a new  life  under  the  power  of  the  living  God,  who 
liberates  from  sin  and  constantly  renews  by  the  Spirit”43  to  infant  baptism. 

The  Church  must  be  careful  lest  baptism  encourage  a privatized 
Christian  life  in  which  the  mission  of  the  Church  in  and  to  the  world  become 
marginal  or  non-existent.  There  are  millions  of  baptized  persons  who  have 
little  or  no  desire  to  identify  with  the  Church,  who  would  consider  their  faith 
to  be  a private  matter  and  who  would  consider  it  an  imposition  upon  their 
privacy  if  they  were  asked  to  give  a public  witness  to  Christ.  With  W.  Carr 
we  may  say  “that  Christian  baptism,  the  rite  of  initiation  into  Christ  and 
His  Church  is  an  ethical  act.  It  does  not  introduce  the  convert  to  a private 
and  more  accomodating  world  but  into  a demanding  community  in  which  he 
must  live  as  a disciple.  Christianity  takes  its  converts  to  the  cross  by 
baptizing  them  into  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ.”44 
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7.  In  most  publications,  documents  and  reports,  it  is  assumed  that 
baptism  is  essential  for  church  membership  and,  by  implication,  necessary 
for  salvation  According  to  A.  Gilmore,  Free  Churches  in  new  housing 
estates  “could,  and  in  our  view  ought  really  to,  be  open  membership 
churches  only  in  the  sense  that  they  are  open  to  all  who  have  been  baptised 
and  have  come  to  faith  in  the  Christian  Church,  not  open  to  all  believers 
regardless  of  baptism.”45  Here  baptism— infant  or  believers’  baptism— is 
essential  for  church  membership.  Another  example:  “The  Church  as  the 
Body  of  Christ— Community  of  salvation-in-Christ  (cf.  Acts  2:47).  In  this 
sense  we  believe  that  Baptism  is  indispensible  for  salvation.”46  And  finally 
from  the  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  84:  “Baptism  is  fundamental  and  con- 
stitutive for  membership  in  the  body  of  Christ  and  cannot  be  conceived  apart 
from  faith,  personal  commitment  and  life-long  growth.”47 

Here  the  question  needs  to  be  raised  whether  the  biblical  emphasis  on 
the  Lordship  of  Christ  with  its  relativization  of  the  cult  would  not  indicate 
an  adjective  like  “desirable”  rather  than  “essential.”  We  may  heed  the 
words  of  the  seventeenth  century  Baptist  John  Bunyan:  “All  I say  is  that 
the  Church  of  Christ  hath  not  warrant  to  keep  out  of  their  communion  the 
Christian  that  is  discovered  to  be  a visible  saint  . . .”48  Would  not  such  an 
attitude  indicate  Christian  charity  to  Quakers  and  the  Salvation  Army?  It 
would  certainly  make  the  ecumenical  endeavour  more  promising!  Acceptance 
then  would  not  focus  on  baptismal  agreement  but  on  our  common 
recognition  of  the  Lordship  of  Christ.  In  fact  the  Baptist  practice  of  “open 
membership”  and/or  “open  communion”  may  serve  as  a model  for  further 
elaborations.  In  theory  a majority  of  Baptists  would  probably  agree  to  J.  M. 
Matthews’  statement  that  “baptism  is  not  of  the  ‘essence’  of  the  Church  but 
of  its  well-being  and  certainly  it  is  not  essential  for  salvation.”49  Yet  this 
theory  is  still  waiting  for  a corresponding  practice. 

8.  Is  baptism  the  means  and  vehicle  of  God's  acting  grace  (sacrament)? 
Is  it  mans  answering  response  to  the  gospel  (ordinance,  sign)?  Or  is  it  at 
the  same  time  God's  and  man's  acting  (symbol,  effective  sign)? 

Many  Baptists  have  a distinct  aversion  against  sacramental  overtones. 
“Baptism  is  not  a sacrament,  because  it  does  not  work  independently  of 
conscious  persons.  It  does  not  possess  within  itself,  apart  from  believing 
individuals,  any  degree  of  power.  Power  resides  neither  in  the  water  nor  in 
the  act.”50 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  in  some  countries— Great  Britain,  Scan- 
dinavia, Federal  Republic  of  Germany— a growing  hesitancy  to  describe 
baptism  as  ordinance  or  sign.  The  fear  of  emptying  the  rich  meaning  of 
baptism,  and  the  impact  of  New  Testament  studies,  have  motivated  a search 
for  a “middle”  position. 

A wide  consensus  could  probably  be  reached  for  the  confession  that  “in 
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baptism  the  merciful  God  and  the  believing  and  confessing  man  meet.”51  The 
question  is  whether  such  encounter  can  only  take  place  in  baptism,  and 
whether  such  descriptions  could  ever  be  applied  to  infant  baptism  (even  if 
confirmation  is  taken  into  consideration). 

9.  In  any  discussion  of  baptism  the  danger  prevails  that  what  biblically 
and  theologically  is  an  important  but  marginal  matter  is  made  into  a central 
doctrine.52  Does  our  affirmation  of  the  trinitarian  nature  of  God,  and  the 
consistent  biblical  witness  to  the  Lordship  of  the  crucified  Christ  really 
validate  the  centrality  which  baptism  has  received  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  and  in  the  present  debate?  Perhaps  a new  commitment  to  Christ  and 
his  mission,  to  the  struggle  for  human  dignity  and  the  liberation  of  those 
who  are  oppressed  would  show  up  the  need  which  we  have  for  each  other  to 
fulfill  our  common  calling— and  then,  in  the  context  of  a new  vision  of  Christ 
and  a new  love  for  each  other,  baptism  will  take  its  proper  secondary  place. 

This  would  meet  one  criticism  within  Baptist  ranks,  viz.  that  ecumenical 
endeavours  are  mainly  conducted  on  a “doctrinal”  level  while  many  Baptists 
tend  to  be  pragmatic  and  want  to  see  whether  unity  works  in  prayer, 
evangelism  and  social  action. 

Baptism  and  Church  Membership:  Some  Baptist  Positions 
and  Their  Ecumenical  Implications 

Although  Baptist  differ  with  others  and  among  themselves  with 
reference  to  the  importance  and  meaning  of  baptism,  it  is  within  the  context 
of  baptism  and  church  membership  that  the  problem  of  ecumenical  relations 
becomes  most  evident.  We  shall  briefly  describe  some  models  of  Baptist 
practice  and  point  out  their  ecumenical  implications.53 

1.  Closed  Membership 

Most  Baptist  Churches  practice  closed  membership.  Baptism  is  seen  as 
an  essential  mark  of  the  Church  and  consequently  is  a necessary  prerequisite 
for  church  membership.  This  baptism  can  only  be  administered  to  believers 
and  the  only  permissible  form  is  immersion.  The  believer  is  baptized  into 
communicant  membership  of  the  local  church. 

On  that  basis  two  “communion”  practices  have  evolved:  (1)  Most 
churches  practice  Open  Communion.  At  the  communion  table  a general 
invitation  is  issued  that  all  those  who  confess  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and  have 
no  ill  feeling  against  their  neighbor  are  invited  to  participate. 54  Example: 
The  South  Australia  Baptist  Union’s  “Recommended  Model  Constitution  for 
Baptist  Churches”  says  about  Membership: 

Membership  shall  be  open  to  all  those  who  profess  repentance 
towards  God  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  who  (except  as 
provided  for  in  the  Rules)55  have  publicly  confessed  their  faith  in 
Him  through  baptism  by  immersion ; who  accept  the  responsibilities 
of  membership  as  laid  down  in  the  Rules.56 
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Yet  in  the  statement  about  the  Lord’s  Supper,  baptism  is  not  mentioned  as 
a pre-requisite: 

That  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  instituted  by  our  Lord  as 
an  obligation,  is  the  privilege  of  all  who  have  professed  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  atoning  death  is  declared  in  the  ordinance 
until  He  shall  come  again.  57 

(2)  Some  churches,  however,  practice  Closed  Communion.  In  this  case 
only  baptized  believers,  and  in  some  churches  only  Baptists,  and  in  a few 
churches  only  members  of  that  particular  local  church  are  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Lord’s  Supper.  A British  Baptist  says:  “.  . . Baptism  and  the 
Lord’s  Supper  are  bound  up  with  the  very  identity  of  the  Church  . . 

“.  . .to  disturb  the  closeness  of  their  union  impairs  the  essential  significance 
and  value  of  each  of  them  in  itself  . . .”58 

The  ecumenical  implications  of  closed  membership  are  as  follows: 

(1)  This  view  contains  an  implicit  assertion  that  only  Baptists,  and 
sometimes  only  a particular  local  Baptist  church,  have  the  true  un- 
derstanding of  “church”.  The  “church”  status  and  even  the  status 
“Christian”  of  other  believers  and  communities  is  questioned  or  denied.  (2) 
Consequently,  members  of  other  denominations  become  objects  of  mission. 
(3)  If  a member  of  another  denomination— and  in  the  case  of  American 
“landmark”  churches  even  those  from  other  Baptist  churches— want  to 
become  a member  of  a Baptist  church,  he  or  she  needs  to  submit  to 
believers’  baptism  by  immersion.  Their  previous  infant  baptism  is  not 
considered  to  be  “baptism.”  This  some  would  call  “re- Baptism.”  A Baptist 
pastor  from  North  Carolina  comments:  “Whenever  a Christian  from  a 
recognized  church  must  join  another  church  by  baptism,  he  is  forced  to 
declare,  however  silently,  that  his  former  life  in  the  other  church  was  totally 
unauthentic.”59  (4)  Union  with  other  churches  is  discouraged,  since  their 
church  status  is  questioned.  Many  of  these  churches  display  a strong  anti- 
ecumenical  attitude. 

Several  comments  may  be  made  here: 

(1)  The  serious  concern  for  a church  of  committed  believers  and  the 
resulting  insistence  on  believers’  baptism  was  one  of  the  main  causes  for  the 
rise  of  the  free  church  movement.  Here  Baptists  see  their  contribution  to  the 
church’s  search  for  a credible  identity. 

(2)  The  narrow  and  legalistic  interpretation  of  these  otherwise 
legitimate  emphases  is  based  on  a biblicistic  view  of  the  biblical  message. 
This  is  theologically  no  longer  tenable.  Often  those  who  oppose  a 
sacramental  understanding  of  baptism  and  affirm  salvation  by  grace  alone 
strongly  defend  the  necessity  of  baptism  on  the  basis  that  “the  Bible  said 
so”— not  realizing  that  by  removing  baptism  from  the  salvation  event  they 
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have  made  it  into  a law  to  obey,  thus  contradicting  the  Christian  confession 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  (Rom.  10:4). 

(3)  Baptists  need  to  ask  whether  the  same  Lord  who  called  them  to  a 
separate  way  does  not  now  call  them  to  give  unity  a priority  over  the 
baptismal  issue.  In  any  case,  the  refusal  of  fellowship  to  other  Christians 
around  the  table  where  Christ  is  host  is  a direct  act  of  disobedience  to  the 
Lord  of  the  Church.  There  is,  however,  the  rising  awareness  that  in  an  in- 
creasingly secular  age  Christian  identity  is  more  important  than  Baptist 
identity;  yet,  the  silent  fear  is  that  most  other  Christian  denominations,  and 
especially  those  with  strong  ecclesiastical  structures,  are  even  more  insistent 
on  their  denominational  identity  than  Baptist  are60,  and,  facing  that  danger, 
Baptists  are  convinced  that  their  ecclesiology  is  superior,  and  more  flexible 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  time. 

(4)  When  other  Christians  are  invited  to  participate  in  the  Lord’s  Supper 
this  indeed  should  call  for  consequences  also  in  church  membership  policies. 

(5)  There  is  some  validity  in  the  question  whether  “closed  membership’’ 
and  “open  communion’’  are  not  inconsistent  with  each  other.61  The  question 
is  whether  Baptists  should  go  in  the  direction  of  “closed”  communion  or 
“open”  membership. 

(6)  In  this  position,  baptism  is  in  danger  of  being  denigrated  to  become 
a mere  entrance  ritual  into  the  local  church. 

(7)  The  theological  issue  lies  in  the  area  of  ecclesiology  and  especially 
discipleship.  Baptists  are  probably  right  in  their  emphases  on  believers 
baptism;  they  may  have  to  learn  that  the  form  (the  amount  of  water)  is  of 
secondary  significance,  although  immersion  is  a good  symbolic  expression  of 
dying  and  rising  with  Christ. 

2.  Open  Membership 

A number  of  Baptist  Churches  around  the  world  practice  “open 
membership.”  This  is  seldom  or  never  the  official  position  of  a national 
Baptist  union,  although  the  open  membership  tradition  is  quite  strong  in 
regions  like  Great  Britain,  South  Australia  and  parts  of  Canada.  In  other 
countries  there  are  exceptional  local  churches  which  practice  open  mem- 
bership. As  an  example  we  cite  from  a suggested  Baptist  church  constitution 
in  Germany: 

Entry  into  our  church  takes  place  by  baptism  . . in  the  mode  of 
immersion  ...  It  follows  the  confession  of  repentance  and  faith  and 
the  witness  to  the  experienced  divine  grace  before  the  congregation. 

Full  membership,  however,  is  open  to  all,  who  in  word  and  deed 
witness  to  God’s  action  in  their  life  and  who,  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
church  are  prepared  to  serve  each  other  and  be  witnesses  in  the 
world.62 

Similar  is  the  membership  rule  of  a Baptist  Church  in  the  USA: 
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The  congregation  acts  to  receive,  on  presentation  of  the  minister,  all 
those  who  come  on  profession  of  faith  in  Christ  as  Lord,  for  baptism, 
and  all  those  who  come  on  the  basis  of  commitment  to  Christ 
previously  begun  in  other  Christian  communions.  The  basis  of 
membership  is  the  confession  of  the  ancient  church:  Christ  is  Lord! 63 

Baptism  is  here  seen  not  as  an  essential  but  as  a desirable  mark  of  the 
Church.  It  is  not  a pre-requisite  for  church  membership.  If  baptism  is 
requested,  it  will  in  most  of  these  churches  be  administered  by  immersion 
and  to  believers.  However,  a “double  practice”  as  in  the  Church  of  North 
India  and  some  “Union  Churches  in  Great  Britain”  is  possible.  There  are 
Baptist  Churches  which  in  their  full  communicant  membership  have  people 
baptized  by  immersion,  people  baptized  as  infants,  people  baptized  as 
believers  by  sprinkling  or  pouring  and  believers  not  baptized  at  all. 

This  practice  has  important  ecumenical  implications.  (1)  These  churches 
would  be  ecumenical  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  The  Lordship  of  Christ  is 
not  bound  to  any  religious  rite,  and  the  individual  response  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  believer  are  clearly  recognized.  Baptism  is  subordinated  to  this 
encounter  between  Christ  and  the  believer,  yet  baptism  maintains  its  place 
as  an  important  medium  of  God’s  grace.  (2)  Members  from  other  churches 
need  not  submit  to  believers’  baptism  by  immersion,  although  upon  request 
such  baptism  could  be  and  by  most  of  these  churches  would  be  administered. 
(3)  The  “open”  communion  table  is  thus  properly  recognized  in  the  mem- 
bership structure  of  the  local  church. 

The  following  comments  may  be  made: 

(1)  This  position  emphasizes  that  baptism  is  not  necessary  for  salvation 
and  church  membership.  The  Church  is  a fellowship  of  believers.  It  may  in 
no  case  be  seen  as  a validation  of  the  practice  of  infant  baptism;  indeed,  the 
voluntary  nature  of  faith  is  being  maintained  and  proponents  of  this  position 
feel  that  only  in  this  context  can  the  full  significance  of  baptism  be  ap- 
preciated. 

(2)  The  fact  that  this  position  does  not  seem  to  be  in  harmony  with  a 
literal  reading  of  the  New  Testament  raises  the  hermeneutical  question 
whether  in  today’s  church  order  and  practice  one  must  copy  the  practice  of 
the  early  Church. 

(3)  Baptists  in  their  relationship  to  other  Christians  face  the  following 
dilemma.  Take  the  case  of  a Christian  who  was  baptized  as  an  infant  and 
who  was  a “confessing”  Christian  in  a Christian  Church,  but  now  applies  for 
membership  in  a Baptist  Church.  If  the  Baptist  Church  insists  on  baptism 
as  a pre-requisite  for  membership,  then  that  baptism  neither  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  that  person’s  Church  membership,  becasuse  he  or  she  was  a 
member  of  a Christian  Church  before;  nor  does  the  baptism  signify  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  life,  because  the  person  was  a Christian  before. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Baptists  cannot  recognize  infant  baptism  as  a valid 
baptism.  Thus  the  only  way  out  of  this  dilemma  is  an  “open  membership” 
policy  whereby  an  applicant  can  be  accepted  on  his  confession  of  faith  in 
Christ— or,  if  he  or  she  desires  so,  he /she  can  be  baptized. 

(4)  This  view  then  does  not  imply  a low  view  of  baptism.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  may  be  a way  to  recover  an  understanding  of  baptism  which  is  not 
denigrated  to  a mere  rite  or  formality. 

3.  Modified  Open  Membership 

There  are  an  increasing  number  of  Baptist  Churches  whose  commitment 
to  the  Lordship  of  Christ,  whose  loyalty  to  the  biblical  message,  whose 
acceptance  of  other  denominations  as  “churches”  and  whose  vision  of  the 
coming  unity  of  the  Church  has  led  them  to  a modified  open  membership 
policy. 

This  position  holds  that  baptism  is  an  essential  mark  of  the  Church.64  It 
maintains  that  believers’  baptism  by  immersion  is  the  best,  but  not  the  only 
mode  and  form.  Although  these  churches  would  practice  believers’  baptism 
by  immersion,  believers’  baptism  of  other  churches  is  accepted  even  if  it  is 
not  carried  out  by  immersion.  Infant  baptism  is  considered  to  be  an  unclear 
and  insufficient  baptism,  but  it  may  be  recognized.  T.  Bergsten  encourages 
Baptist  Churches  to  say  a hesitant  but  necessary  “yes”  to  infant  baptism  if 
it  “is  administered  in  the  presence  of  believing  parents  and  godparents,  who 
promise  solemnly  to  bring  up  the  baptized  child  in  Christian  faith  and 
remind  it  of  its  baptism.”65  Yet  a clear  “no”  must  be  said  to  “indiscriminate 
infant  baptism”66  which  in  many  countries  has  led  to  the  situation  that 
nearly  all  of  its  citizens  are  “baptized”  and  in  their  self-understanding  are 
Christians  and  members  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Consequently  all  evangelistic 
activity  is  considered  proselytizing  and  all  believers’  baptism  is  considered 
“re-baptism.”  This  is  not  only  a misuse  of  baptism  but  a serious  distortion 
of  “church.” 

A “modified  open  membership”  church  states:  “Are  we  being  asked  to 
say  to  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  other  Christians:  1.  You  have  not 
been  baptised  at  all.  What  you  consider  baptism  is  invalid,  null  and  void;  or, 
2.  You  have  been  baptized.  We  accept  you  as  equal  Christians;  but  to  be  a 
Baptist,  you  must  be  re-baptized.”67 

Certain  variations  of  this  view  need  to  be  noted:  (1)  Some  Baptist 
Churches  accept  only  members  from  other  churches  if  these  persons  have 
been  baptized  as  believers.  If  an  applicant  has  not  been  baptized  previously 
as  a believer,  then  he  or  she  would  be  required  to  submit  to  believers’ 
baptism  by  immersion. 

Examples  from  two  Baptist  Church  constitutions  illustrate  this  point: 

Concerning  reception  of  members  from  other  Christian 
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denominations:  Our  first  and  primary  concern  is  with  the  reality  of  a 
person’s  conversion  and  commitment  to  Christ  as  Saviour  and  Lord. 

For  baptism  as  an  outward  symbol  is  meaningless  if  there  has  been 
no  inward  change. 

Where  a person  has  been  baptized  by  immersion  in  another 
denomination  and  that  baptism  has  meant  for  him  what  baptism 
means  to  us,  we  accept  his  previous  immersion  and  receive  him  into 
full  fellowship. 

Where  a person’s  baptism  was  for  him  an  act  of  obedience  which 
followed  his  commitment  to  Christ  as  Lord  (believers’  baptism),  even 
when  the  mode  was  other  than  immersion,  we  accept  that  person’s 
previous  baptism  and  receive  him  into  full  fellowship. 

Where  a person  has  been  baptised  (sprinkled)  as  an  infant,  we 
require  that  that  person  be  immersed  as  an  indication  of  his  con- 
tinuing commitment  and  desire  to  serve  Christ  through  our  church. 
This  we  do  on  the  basis  of  our  concept  of  “believer’s  baptism.”68 
That  we  accept  any  person  who  presents  himself  as  a candidate  for 
membership  from  any  Christian  denomination  without  regard  to  his 
or  her  form  of  baptism,  as  long  as  it  was  believers’  baptism  and  at 
the  time  of  administration  it  was  for  that  person  an  act  of  obedience 
symbolizing  his  or  her  identification  with  the  Christian  faith  and  the 
whole  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ.  If  the  candidate’s  baptism  was 
other  than  “believers’  baptism”  the  candidate  will  be  immersed.69 

(2)  Some  Baptist  Churches  would  want  to  examine  the  practice  of  infant 
baptism  and  express  the  hope  that  a reform  of  infant  baptism  will  take 
place.  If  a person  who  was  baptized  as  an  infant  and  considers  his  or  her 
infant  baptism  after  the  experience  of  faith  to  be  relevant  and  valid,  these 
churches  would  accept  the  applicant  on  that  testimony. 

Two  examples  from  Baptist  Church  constitutions: 

People  are  accepted  by  transfer  of  letter  from  other  Christian 
churches  provided  they  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  their  personal  Lord 
and  Saviour.  They  are  instructed  in  our  Baptist  position  and  the 
meaning  of  our  baptism.  They  are  offered  this  baptism  if  it  will  be 
meaningful  to  them  as  a symbolic  experience.  However,  those  who 
feel  that  their  baptism  to  them  was  a valid  experience  and  that  to 
submit  to  any  further  ceremony  in  this  regard  would  be  to  refute 
their  former  religious  experience  as  Christians  are  accepted  into 
membership  on  the  basis  of  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and 
Saviour  and  the  validity  of  their  baptismal  experience  to  them.70 
Candidates  for  membership  are  to  be  accepted  on  their  profession  of 
faith,  or  transfer  from  any  Christian  church.  Baptism  by  immersion 
is  provided  for  those  not  previously  baptized  and  offered  to  all 
others. 71 
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(3)  The  Church  of  North  India  in  which  Baptists  participate  accepts 
infant  baptism  and  believers’  baptism  as  alternative  practices;  whereby 
Baptist  Churches  and  Baptist  ministers  maintain  the  right  to  practice  only 
believers’  baptism  by  immersion.  Full  communicant  membership,  however,  is 
possible  either  through  believers’  baptism  or  through  infant  baptism  plus 
“confirmation.” 

The  ecumenical  implications  of  these  practices  would  be: 

(1)  Christians  from  other  denominations  who  practice  some  form  of 
baptism  are  generally  accepted.  This  acceptance  is  based  on  a letter  of 
transfer;  thus  it  may  not  imply  any  evaluation  of  the  form  of  baptism  to 
which  the  candidate  has  been  submitted  or  submitted  himself.  (2)  Church 
cooperation  and  church  union  is  encouraged  and  becomes  a structural 
possibility.  (3)  Members  of  churches  who  practice  an  indiscriminate  infant 
baptism  remain  objects  of  mission,  and  converts  will  be  offered  believers’ 
baptism  by  immersion.  Thus  these  churches  would  not  agree  that  baptism  is 
an  unrepeatable  act  and  they  would  not  feel  that  a believers’  baptism  is 
necessarily  a “re-baptism.”  (4)  On  the  local  level  this  model  proves  ex- 
pecially  helpful  for  interconfessional  marriages  and  where  members  of  the 
same  family  from  different  traditons  would  like  to  be  members  of  the  same 
local  church  without  submitting  to  another  baptism. 

The  following  observations  may  be  added: 

(1)  This  way  would  be  acceptable  to  many  Baptist  theologians,  but  thus 
far  it  finds  little  response  among  the  Baptist  constituency.  (2)  It  maintains 
the  biblical  emphasis  on  baptism  but  at  the  same  time  it  relativizes  it  by 
giving  infant  baptism  the  status  of  baptism  even  if  it  is  “incomplete.” 
Perhaps  it  would  be  a fuller  recognition  of  the  Lordship  of  Christ  if  the 
“open  membership”  position  were  adopted. 
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we  re  quite  serious  about  it.  In  everything  we  do,  our 
ultimate  purpose  is  to  change  the  world. 

We’re  out  to  change  the  world  through  our  students, 
nearly  3,000  of  them.  By  providing  the  highest  quality  in 
graduate-level  theological  training  and  experience,  we 
seek  to  send  out  ministers  equipped  to  change  the  world 
in  Christ’s  name. 

We’re  out  to  change  the  world  through  our  faculty. 

Drawn  from  the  pastorate,  the  mission  field  and  the  world’s 
outstanding  centers  of  scholarship,  Southern  Seminary’s 
faculty  is  a diverse  collection  of  exciting,  committed 
Christian  teachers. 

We’re  out  to  change  the  world  through  innovative 
programs  and  methods.  Whether  it  is  the  Boyce  Bible 
School  (a  unique  program  we  operate  for  ministers  without 
college  degrees)  or  our  Ministry  Training  Center  and  its 
evening  courses  for  community  residents,  Southern 
Seminary  is  doing  what  it  takes  to  communicate  the 
message  of  Christ  to  all  persons  everywhere. 

And  isn't  that  what  changing  the  world  is  all  about? 
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The  Authority  and  Justification  for 
Infant  Baptism 

Joseph  F.  Eagan,  S.  J. 


The  topic  assigned  to  me  is  the  authority  and  justification  for  infant 
baptism.  In  his  letter  from  Geneva,  generously  asking  me  if  I would  make 
this  presentation,  Stephen  Cranford  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
suggested  that  I bring  out  the  reasoning  behind  the  practice  of  infant 
baptism  and  attempt  to  sharpen  the  issues  rather  than  resolve  the  question. 
I say  “generously”  because  my  counterpart  in  this  topic  is  Dr.  George 
Beasley-Murray,  whose  eminence  as  New  Testament  scholar  and  author  is 
well  known  to  all.  And  I happily  admit  a debt  of  gratitude  to  him  for  the 
great  help  his  scholarly  book,  Baptism  in  the  New  Testament , was  to  me 
when  I was  doing  my  dissertation. 

My  methodology  in  this  paper  will  not  be  to  rehearse  the  familiar  and 
by  now  thread-bare  arguments  for  and  against  infant  baptism;  this  has  been 
done  by  scholars  far  more  competent  than  myself.  To  do  so  at  this  stage  in 
the  churches’  journey  would  be  a useless  task  since  far  too  much  emotion 
and  concern  for  self-identity  have  tended  to  close  minds  and  rigidize  almost 
to  death  the  two  positions.  My  methodology  will  rather  be  historical- 
pastoral.  I will  examine  four  questions:  (1)  What  are  the  ultimate,  fun- 
damental issues  in  this  tragic  debate  between  those  insisting  on  believers’ 
baptism  and  those  opting  for  infant  baptism?  (2)  What  is  the  authority  for 
the  practice  of  infant  baptism  in  the  life  of  the  early  Church?  (3)  What  are 
some  justifying  reasons  for  the  practice  of  infant  baptism?  (4)  What  con- 
clusions can  we  draw  for  the  Church  today,  pastorally,  ecumenically,  and 
theologically?  In  this  way  I hope  to  sharpen  the  issues,  to  shed  some  light 
on  the  practice  of  infant  baptism,  and  perhaps  to  open  the  door  for  a future 
rapprochement  in  this  debate. 

The  Ultimate  Fundamental  Issues 

I suggest  three  issues  that  must  be  squarely  faced  in  this  debate:  the 
first  a major  issue,  the  other  two  sub-issues.  The  major  issue,  as  I see  it,  is 
the  source  of  doctrinal  authority.  I would  understand  the  major  believer- 
baptist  presupposition  in  this  way:  what  the  New  Testament  states  it  also 
prescribes;  what  it  prescribes  is  totally  binding  on  all  subsequent  Christian 
ages;  since  it  prescribes  believers’  baptism,  it  therefore  condemns  any  other 
mode  of  baptism,  viz.,  infant  baptism.  A complementary  presupposition,  I 
believe,  is  that  primitive  Christianity  can  and  must  be  restored.  For  the 
various  developments  in  the  history  of  the  Church  are  really  evidence  of  the 
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“fall”  of  the  Church  dramatically  illustrated  when  Constantine  established 
Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire.  If  the  foregoing  is  correct,  the  ultimate 
major  issue  then  is  not  the  mode  of  baptism  but  the  source  of  its  doctrinal 
authority.  For  believer  baptists  this  source  is  uncompromisingly  the  New 
Testament. 

Secondly,  the  first  of  the  two  sub -issues  is  the  sacramental  principle.  If 
I understand  correctly,  the  believer  baptist  presupposition  in  this  regard  is 
twofold.  One,  that  it  is  unthinkable  that  God  should  attach  His  gift  of  grace 
to  any  physical  object  or  action.  Sacraments  therefore  cannot  be  actions  of 
God;  indeed,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a sacrament.  Two,  nothing  can 
happen  in  baptism  unless  the  subject  comprehends  what  is  happening.  On 
both  counts  then  infant  baptism  is  ruled  out. 

Finally,  the  second  sub-issue  is  the  nature  of  the  Church.  Most  believer 
baptists  consider  that  only  the  local  church  has  ecclesial  reality.  And  this 
church  is  made  up  only  of  believers,  those  who  have  accepted  Christ  through 
a conscious  faith  commitment  and  are  thus  born  again  in  Him. 

In  regard  to  these  three  fundamental  issues,  pedobaptists  operate  from 
diametrically  opposed  presuppositions.  First,  the  source  of  doctrinal 
authority  is  both  the  New  Testament  and  the  living  Tradition  of  the  church 
under  the  guiding  help  of  the  Spirit  promised  by  the  risen  Lord.  The  New 
Testament  itself  is  a product  of  lived  Christianity;  over  the  span  of  years 
during  its  composition  the  New  Testament  clearly  shows  a developing  un- 
derstanding of  the  mystery  of  Christ  and  a diversity  of  theologies.  This  fact, 
as  recognized  by  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  Scripture  scholars,  renders  a 
literal  interpretation  of  Scripture  and  a narrow  view  of  divine  inspiration 
untenable. 

Secondly,  the  sacramental  principle  is  valid  and  sacraments  do  exist.  It 
is  unthinkable  that  God  would  not  give  us  his  gifts  through  material  realities 
simply  because  of  what  we  are.  The  Old  Testament  constantly  testifies  to 
God  revealing  Himself  to  the  Jews  in  a sacramental  way:  through  historical 
events,  through  various  theophanies,  through  the  powerful  words  of  the 
great  prophets.  Then  finally  His  greatest  communication  to  humankind  was 
the  Incarnation  of  His  Son;  thus  Jesus,  truly  man,  is  the  primal  sacrament 
of  God  to  the  human  race.  The  New  Testament  itself  witnesses  to  Jesus 
healing  and  expelling  demons  through  touches  and  words  and  even  material 
objects  (viz.,  clay  and  spittle),  not  to  mention  the  saving  power  of  His 
human  preaching.  And  is  not  the  written  word  of  Scripture  itself  an  ap- 
plication of  the  sacramental  principle? 

Thirdly,  a universal  Church  does  exist,  made  up  of  all  those  baptized, 
infant  or  adult,  who  have  through  God’s  action  been  incorporated  into 
Christ.  This  universal  Church  truly  exists  in  each  local  church. 

Until  these  fundamental  and  ultimate  issues  become  central  to  the 
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discussion,  believer  baptists  and  pedobaptists  seem  destined  to  repeat  their 
divergent  views  to  each  other  ad  infinitum.  Let  us  pray  and  work  that  this 
will  not  be  the  case! 

“Authority”  for  the  Church’s  Early  Baptismal  Practice 

In  discussing  the  authority  for  the  practice  of  infant  baptism,  we  shall 
consider  what  actually  happened  to  baptism  early  in  the  Church’s  life  and 
why,  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  it  happened.  It  should  first  of  all  be  clear  that  the 
New  Testament  focuses  exclusively  on  the  baptism  of  adults.  The  various 
theologies  of  baptism  rise  out  of  this  practice  of  baptizing  adults.  When  the 
New  Testament  writers  referred  to  baptism  and  theologized  about  it,  they 
were  not  envisioning  infant  baptism  as  far  as  we  know.  Their  experience  of 
baptism  was  in  the  context  of  preaching  Jesus  of  Nazareth  risen  and  Lord, 
of  people  believing  in  the  Christ -event  and  then  of  being  baptized  through 
immersion  in  water  in  the  powerful  name  of  Jesus.  From  this  action  came 
the  marvelous  effects  ascribed  to  baptism  by  Saint  Paul.  In  this  way,  adults 
were  born  into  Christ  in  the  saving  waters  and  made  Christian  by  the  action 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  immediately  joined  the  Christian  community  in  their 
prayers  and  breaking  of  the  bread  and  life  of  charity  to  the  needy. 

We  should  likewise  state  that  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that 
Christians  baptized  their  babies  in  the  New  Testament  period.  Nor  do  we 
have  any  conclusive  evidence  for  infant  baptism  in  the  second  century. 
However,  in  the  third  century  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  infants 
were  baptized.  By  the  fifth  century  the  practice  of  infant  baptism  seems  to 
have  been  virtually  universal.  The  practice  of  baptizing  infants  thus  became 
normative  for  the  Church  and  has  continued  to  the  present  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Baptist  critique  of  this  practice  beginning  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Why  then  did  the  Church  begin  to  baptize  infants  when  the  message  of 
the  New  Testament  is  so  clear?  Baptism  is  preceded  by  hearing  the  apostolic 
preaching,  by  responding  in  faith  and  repentance,  and  by  making  a genuine 
conversion  that  accepts  the  ethical  demands  of  becoming  a Christian.  How 
then  could  Christian  parents  bring  their  infants  for  baptism  and  Church 
leaders  accept  this  practice?  Why  wasn’t  an  outcry  made  against  this 
seeming  perversion  of  the  New  Testament? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  not  definitive.  But  certain  historical 
facts  provide  probable  answers  since  these  facts  did  indeed  give  the  practice 
of  infant  baptism  strong  encouragement.  First,  we  could  simply  point  to  the 
fact  that  after  a time  the  waves  of  adults  entering  the  Church  subsided  so 
that  in  effect  infants  became  the  major  candidates  for  baptism.  But  this  may 
be  too  simple.  There  were  other  reasons.  The  high  rate  of  infant  mortality 
coupled  with  the  memory  of  Jesus’  words  that  one  cannot  enter  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  without  water  and  the  Holy  Spirit  undoubtedly  influenced 
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Christian  parents  and  Church  leaders  to  baptize  their  infants.  The  mighty 
Augustine’s  explanation  that  we  baptize  infants  in  order  to  free  them  from 
Original  Sin  was  surely  another  powerful  influence.  Likewise,  the  fifth 
century  Pelagian  heresy  which  held  that  man  can  save  himself  without  God’s 
help  was  refuted  in  part  at  least  by  the  practice  of  infant  baptism  with  its 
emphasis  on  God’s  saving  grace  acting  even  for  infants.  Likewise,  the  rise  of 
a new  and  more  liberal  penitential  discipline  allowing  sins  to  be  forgiven  once 
after  baptism  induced  Christians  to  stop  postponing  baptism  till  death  and 
to  conclude  that  baptism  can  “safely”  be  given  to  infants  who  “now”  have 
another  chance  for  salvation  should  they  sin  in  adulthood. 

But  perhaps  the  most  decisive  reason  of  all  for  the  rise  of  infant  baptism 
may  well  have  been  that  deep  Christian  instinct  of  what  is  appropriate  to 
believe  and  do,  which  committed  Christians  have  always  possessed,  thanks 
to  years  of  living  the  Christian  way  of  life  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  This  moved  Christian  parents  to  share  their  Christian  life  with  their 
own  child,  to  bring  the  fruit  of  their  own  love  into  their  Christian  family  as 
fully  as  possible.  To  the  degree  they  valued  their  own  experience  of  the  new 
life  in  Christ,  they  deeply  desired  the  same  benefit  for  their  child. 
Undoubtedly,  this  was  a non-reflective  wish,  but  it  answered  to  their  deepest 
desires  for  their  child  and  their  subsequent  Christian  family  life  together. 
Since  their  own  baptism  was  oriented  toward  continual  growth  in  Christian 
life,  they  found  it  totally  natural  to  start  their  child  on  this  process  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Along  this  line  of  thought  we  might  add  another  reflection.  Christian 
parents  who  regularly  took  their  children  with  them  to  the  liturgy  may  well 
have  noticed  that  from  their  earliest  years  their  children  showed  faith  in 
God,  prayed  to  Him,  and  expressed  a desire  to  receive  the  sacraments. 
These  parents  did  not  feel  compelled  by  the  New  Testament  or  refuse  the 
sacraments  to  their  children  nor  did  Church  leaders  drive  them  away. 
Indeed,  the  New  Testament  comparison  of  baptism  to  birth  and  the  in- 
junction to  let  the  children  come  to  Christ  may  well  have  encouraged  both 
ordinary  Christians  and  Church  leaders  to  admit  young  children,  even  in- 
fants, to  the  sacraments.  And  Paul’s  comparison  of  baptism  to  circumcision 
would  have  reinforced  this  decision. 

What  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  historical  development  of 
infant  baptism  in  the  Church?  On  the  one  hand,  we  could  say  that  the 
universal  Church— flock  and  shepherds— was  mistaken  in  not  rigidly 
following  the  New  Testament  practice  and  that  therefore  this  is  a false 
development.  The  Universal  Church  would  then  have  been  in  grave  error  in  a 
matter  of  such  fundamental  importance  in  its  life  as  Christian  initiation.  It 
would  then  follow  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  specifically  promised  to  the  Church 
according  to  the  New  Testament,  had  failed  to  guide  the  Church  in  its 
foundational  work  of  making  new  Christians.  This  means  that  the  risen 
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Christ’s  gift  to  the  Church,  promised  in  perpetuity,  has  in  this  regard  been 
fruitless  and  vitiated  and  that  the  New  Testament  is  inaccurate  on  this 
point. 

Fortunately,  another  conclusion  is  available.  The  practice  of  infant 
baptism,  though  admittedly  fraught  with  difficulties,  is,  in  fact,  a legitimate 
development  within  the  life  of  the  universal  Church,  a development  that  took 
place  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  That  this  development  is 
legitimate  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  it  was  accepted  by  virtually  all 
Christians,  including  the  great  Fathers  who  often  wrote  beautifully  in 
defense  of  infant  baptism  and  thus  developed  the  beginnings  of  a theology  to 
explain  the  practice.  I conclude,  then,  that  this  legitimate  development  in 
the  Church  under  the  Holy  Spirit  constitutes  strong  authority  for  infant 
baptism.  For  this  development  is  a fact  of  history,  and  a theology  that  deals 
with  the  real,  not  abstract,  world  of  Christianity  must  deal  with  such 
historical  developments. 

Pedobaptist  conviction  that  infant  baptism  is  an  authentic  development 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  the  living  historical  Church  may  be  expressed  by 
the  following  principles: 

1.  Since  Christianity  is  primarily  a life  to  be  lived,  Christian  praxis  has 
theological  value;  and  when  this  praxis  becomes  universal  and  extends  over 
centuries  in  the  Christian  Church  it  becomes  normative  for  future 
generations.  Practically,  this  means  that  Church  history  must  be  considered 
in  a discussion  baptismal  practice  and  the  theologies  concerning  it. 

2.  Plurality  and  diversity  of  practice  and  theology  have  been  charac- 
teristic of  the  Church’s  life  from  the  very  beginning.  This  was  particularly 
true  concerning  both  the  practice  and  theology  of  Christian  initiation  in  the 
early  centuries.  The  Church  can  therefore  accept  a diversity  of  models  of 
Christian  initiation  practice  today.  For  legitimate  plurality  and  diversity  are 
necessary  for  the  Church’s  full  dynamic  life  in  the  Spirit. 

3.  Since  the  New  Testament  and  the  living  experience  of  the  Church 
together  constitute  authority  for  both  adult  and  infant  baptism,  the  bap- 
tismal debate  is  better  conducted  by  theologizing  on  how  both  practices  are 
related  to  that  full  Paschal  mystery  that  incarnates  God’s  saving  love  for  us 
and  how  each  practice  embodies  legitimate  Christian  insights  than  to  ask 
whether  infant  or  believers’  baptism  is  legitimate  according  to  the  exclusive 
New  Testament  witness. 

Some  Reasons  that  Justify  the  Practice  of  Infant  Baptism 

I realize  that  believer  baptists  may  not  agree  with  the  following  reasons 
because  of  their  presuppositions  mentioned  earlier.  In  fact,  they  may  con- 
sider that  I am  begging  the  question  throughout  since  infant  baptism  cannot 
in  their  view  be  New  Testament  baptism!  This  certitude  of  theirs  reminds  me 
of  what  J.  R.  Graves,  an  influential  Baptist  theologian  of  the  past  century, 
wrote.  If  I recall  correctly,  he  said  that  even  if  he  should  learn  that  Saint 
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Paul  himself  had  baptized  infants,  he  would  know  that  Paul  was  wrong 
because  the  New  Testament  plainly  teaches  believers’  baptism  is  the  only 
legitimate  mode  of  baptism!  Nevertheless,  I offer  the  following  reasons  as  an 
expression  of  pedobaptist  convictions  in  the  hope  that,  even  if  they  are  not 
convincing  to  believer  baptists,  they  may  at  least  elicit  a sympathetic 
reflection  on  the  rationale  behind  infant  baptism. 

1 .The  practice  of  infant  baptism  is  an  authentic  expression  of  the 
rihristian  Community's  guidance  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

This  first  reason  involves  a theological  reflection  on  what  is  called  the 
sensus  fidelium,  that  instinctive  Christian  sense  that  committed  Christians 
exhibit  as  they  go  about  their  day-by-day  Christian  living.  A theology  of  the 
sensus  fidelium  would  stress  first  of  all  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
leading  Christians  to  fundamental  convictions.  When  these  convictions 
become  shared  by  more  and  more  Christians  and  become  accepted  univer- 
sally, we  are  faced  with  a powerful  manifestation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
life  of  the  Church.  In  reviewing  the  whole  sweep  of  Church  history,  we 
recognize  that  this  is  how  new  practices  have  entered  the  Church’s  life  and 
how  new  understandings  of  the  ancient  Christian  faith  have  arisen.  Christian 
life  has  always  raced  ahead  of  theology  to  explain— and  in  some  cases 
justify— what  it  believes  and  does.  A theology  of  this  phenomenon  of  the 
sensus  fidelium  emphasizes  that  this  normal  experience  within  Christianity 
is  due  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  inspires  Christians  with  an  intuitive  sense  of 
what  is  authentically  Christian.  In  this  context  the  practice  of  infant  bap- 
tism can  and  should  be  seen  as  an  authentic  expression  of  the  Christian 
Community’s  guidance  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Churchmen  in  this  ecumenical 
age  might  well  be  more  humble  in  the  face  of  this  reality  of  the  Church’s  life. 

Let  us  reflect  on  how  this  instinctive  sense  of  Christians  probably 
operated  in  regard  to  baptizing  babies.  We  have  already  spoken  of  how 
parents  who  deeply  value  their  Christian  life  would  have  desired  to  give  their 
yet  uncomprehending  baby  the  gift  God  has  given  them.  Such  parents  would 
not  have  gone  through  the  niceties  of  theological  reasoning  on  whether  God 
could  or  could  not  act  for  their  uncomprehending  child.  Rather,  this  in- 
stinctive Christian  sense  of  God’s  power  and  goodness,  of  His  love  and 
mercy,  would  be  reason  enough  to  believe  that  God  gives  their  infant  all  that 
the  New  Testament  so  eloquently  ascribed  to  baptism:  new  life,  divine 
adoption,  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  etc.  Further,  they  would  have  realized 
in  a down-to-earth  fashion  that  these  gifts  could  not  come  to  fruition  until 
the  infant  was  able  to  understand  and  appreciate  them  and  that  like  physical 
and  personality  growth,  it  would  be  a gradual  process;  and  they  would  have 
understood  from  their  own  experience  of  slow  growth  in  deepening  their  own 
Christian  life  that  baptism  was  but  the  beginning  of  a long  process  of 
growth  into  Christ,  not  to  be  completed  till  death.  They  would  be  aware  and 
somewhat  awed  by  their  own  role  in  God’s  plan  as  the  ones  most  responsible 
for  their  infant’s  awakening  to  the  gifts  of  God  in  his  life.  Their  own  ex- 
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perience  of  the  all-pervading  sense  of  sin  in  the  world  would,  moreover,  make 
it  natural  for  them  to  sense  that  all  humankind,  even  infants,  need  liberation 
from  this  sin  of  the  world,  even  if  they  could  not  explain  precisely  how  this 
would  apply  to  an  infant  not  personally  sinful.  Whether  they  were  pre-or- 
post- Augustine  Christians,  they  would  thus  be  grateful  that  God  in  baptism 
was  in  some  way  releasing  them  from  the  imprisoning  effects  of  sin  thanks 
to  the  redeeming  death  of  Jesus! 

The  foregoing  obviously  does  not  try  to  show  that  infant  baptism  is  a 
better  practice  than  the  baptism  of  adults  as  a way  of  initiating  persons  into 
the  Christian  community.  Rather,  it  is  an  attempt  to  appreciate  how,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  instinctive  Christian  sense  of  the  early 
faithful  led  to  the  practice  of  infant  baptism  in  the  Church  and  why, 
therefore,  infant  baptism  can,  in  fact  should,  be  considered  an  authentic 
development  within  Christianity. 

2.  The  practice  of  baptizing  infants  witnesses  to  the  initiative  of  God  in 
the  economy  of  salvation  and  to  the  absolute  gratuity  of  his  gifts. 

This,  of  course,  has  been  the  theological  reasoning  traditionally  used  in 
favor  of  infant  baptism;  it  too  reflects  the  “instinctive  Christian  sense”  we 
have  referred  to  above. 

One  thing  is  strikingly  clear  in  God’s  dealings  with  the  Jews  throughout 
their  long  and  checkered  history  and  in  His  sending  of  His  Son  to  teach  and 
heal  and  suffer  and  die  for  us  — that  God  always  takes  the  initiative  in 
moving  out  toward  man  with  His  gifts.  He  does  not  wait  for  us;  He  does  not 
first  demand  respect  and  love  and  petition,  least  of  all  sinlessness.  Rather, 
He  gives  His  gifts,  He  showers  His  love  on  us,  He  focuses  His  activity  of 
grace  toward  us  without  any  merit  on  our  part.  He  asks  for  no  precon- 
ditions; He  is  accountable  to  no  one. 

The  Church  thus  baptized  infants  in  the  conviction  that  God  freely, 
gratuitously  takes  this  unknowing  infant  into  the  sphere  of  His  love  in  the 
way  and  at  the  time  He  wishes.  The  Church  thus  understands  that  the 
marvelous  effects  attributed  to  adult  baptism  in  the  New  Testament  may, 
indeed  ought  to,  be  attributed  also  to  the  baptism  of  infants  owing  to  this 
absolutely  gratuitous  nature  of  God’s  saving  gifts  to  man.  Accordingly,  the 
Church  has  become  aware  that  no  other  act  so  unmistakably  confesses  that 
it  is  the  gracious  God  alone  who  saves  mankind,  since  the  infant  is  received 
into  God’s  kingdom,  is  assigned  to  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Spirit,  and  is  in- 
corporated into  the  body  of  Jesus  without  any  contribution  or  merit  or  ae- 
tivitv  on  its  part! 

3.  The  practice  of  infant  baptism  witnesses  to  the  Church's  confidence 
that  God  will  lead  this  infant  to  faith  and  will  thus  complete  the  work  he  has 
begun  by  sending  this  child  to  committed  Christian  parents. 

This  third  reason  reflects  the  Church’s  unshaken  conviction  of  God’s  saving 
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will  and  of  His  absolute  fidelity  to  His  promises.  In  the  baptism  ceremony  the 
Church  through  her  minister  and  the  parents  and  sponsors  and  assembled 
congregation  solemnly  prays  God  to  lead  this  infant  to  faith,  confident  that  God 
hears  prayers  that  correspond  to  His  will.  The  Church  is  likewise  convinced  that 
the  Spirit  given  this  child  in  baptism  is  thus  guaranteed  to  this  child  in  his 
growing  years,  for  he  knows  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  gift  by  which  alone  man 
can  be  awakened  to  faith.  The  Church  is  convinced  that  the  risen  Christ,  who 
took  this  infant  to  Himself  in  baptism  in  order  to  embrace  its  entire  subsequent 
life,  will  indeed  be  efficaciously  present.  Indeed,  by  no  other  act  does  the  Church 
so  clearly  confess  her  total  confidence  and  faith  in  the  saving  Triune  God  than  in 
her  practice  of  baptizing  unknowing  infants.  For  the  Church  humbly  trusts  that 
in  her  official  prayer  for  this  infant  and  in  her  proclamation  of  the  Word  in  the 
Scriptures  and  her  offer  of  sacraments  to  the  growing  child  that  God  will  not 
permit  her  prayer  and  witness  to  remain  without  fruit. 

To  summarize  for  the  moment:  the  living  Church  was  able  to  accept  the 
practice  of  baptizing  infants  and  to  continue  it  through  the  centuries  because  she 
recognized  as  part  of  her  faith  tradition  that  baptism,  like  all  of  God’s  gifts,  is 
first  and  foremost  God’s  own  action.  With  total  trust  and  faith  in  her  God  to 
bring  to  completion  to  the  work  He  begins  in  infants,  the  Church  could  live 
gracefully  with  the  ambiguity  of  administering  to  infants  a sacrament  originally 
given  only  to  adults. 

4.  The  practice  of  infant  baptism  expresses  the  Church ’s  conviction  that 
in  her  Christ- given  commission  to  baptize  she  is  above  all  a mother  acting 
with  God  to  make  new  Christians. 

This  fourth  reason  comes  from  the  Church’s  understanding  of  herself. 
The  Church  saw  herself  as  the  Catholica,  the  great  universal  fellowship  of 
the  many  local  churches  in  communion  with  each  other.  She  understood  that 
this  fellowship  of  the  one,  holy,  catholic,  apostolic  Church  was  rooted  in 
baptism  whereby  Christians  were  born  into  Christ  and  thus  into  union  with 
every  other  Christian.  She  saw  herself  as  the  mother  who  gave  birth  to  her 
children  in  the  waters  of  baptism,  symbolized  by  the  immersion  pools  of 
ancient  churches  being  likened  to  the  womb.  In  the  dramatic  ancient 
catechumenate,  she  provided  her  catechumens  with  an  unforgettable  ex- 
perience of  what  it  meant  to  become  a Christian  and  to  enter  the  Christian 
community.  Central  to  this  awe-inspiring  rite  of  initiation  was  the  realization 
that  God  led  pagans  to  the  Church  as  the  spiritual  power  sphere  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  Spirit.  People  became  Christians  by  the  power  of  Christ  and 
the  Spirit  active  in  and  through  the  Church.  All,  pagan  and  Christian  alike, 
accepted  the  fact  that  it  is  the  Church  who  makes  new  members  and  tho 
thus  causes  herself  to  grow.  Pagans  do  not  dictate  to  the  Catholica  how  it 
should  “make”  new  members.  Rather,  those  desiring  to  become  part  of  her 
fellowship  come  humbly,  asking  to  be  made  Christian,  to  be  born  in  Christ, 
in  the  way  the  Mother  does  it.  This  implies  that  the  mode  of  being  made  a 
Christian  is  secondary  to  the  fact  that  new  Christians  are  made.  This 
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conviction  of  her  power,  acting  for  Christ  and  His  Spirit,  to  make  new 
Christians  in  baptism  explains  why  the  Church  could  so  easily  pass  from 
baptizing  adults  to  also  baptizing  infants. 

b.The  practice  of  infant  baptism  also  witnesses  to  the  Church's  un- 
derstanding of  sacraments. 

She  understands  that  her  sacraments  are  primarily  the  actions  of  the 
risen  Christ  and  His  Spirit  done  through  human  ministers  using  ritual 
word/actions.  Sacraments  are  thus  most  basically  God’s  work.  The  great 
Augustine  could  then  say  that  when  the  Church  baptizes,  Christ  baptizes. 
However,  for  sacraments  to  be  fruitful  they  must  be  approached  in  sincere 
faith  and  hope  and  love.  This  of  course  is  the  normal  and  ideal  working  of 
sacraments.  But  since  sacraments  are  primarily  God’s  action  done  for  our 
benefit,  the  Church  was  aware  that  she  need  not  deny  God’s  action  even  in 
the  case  of  an  infant.  The  great  Orthodox  Christian  churches  witness  to  this 
conviction  by  administering  all  three  traditional  sacraments  of  Christian 
initiation  to  infants. 

b Finally,  infant  baptism  witnesses  to  the  essential  communitarian 
nature  of  Christianity  when  parents  and  sponsors  and  the  entire  local 
community  take  seriously  their  responsibility  of  Christian  nuture  toward  the 
maturing  young  Christian. 

Conclusion— Pastoral,  Ecumenical,  Theological 

The  first  three  parts  of  this  paper  have  attempted  to  sharpen  the  issues 
and  to  present  the  authority  and  justification  for  infant  baptism.  Our  final 
part  will  attempt  to  draw  conclusions  that  might  at  least  point  the  way 
toward  resolving  the  baptismal  debate  in  the  Church.  But  first,  it  will  be 
helpful  and  indeed  necessary  to  sharpen  the  issues  even  more.  I will  attempt 
this  in  the  form  of  ten  propositions. 

1.  The  New  Testament  does  not  certainly  exclude  infant  baptism.  The 
fact  that  the  New  Testament  focuses  on  the  baptism  of  adults  does  not  rule 
out  the  possibility  that  infants  may  have  been  baptized  at  that  time  nor 
that  they  may  legitimately  be  baptized  at  a later  period  in  the  Church’s  life. 

2.  The  real  question  is  not  what  precisely  God  gives  the  infant  at 
baptism  but  what  His  intentions  are  when  He  offers  the  infant  His  gift  of 
baptism. 

3.  Exaggerated  emphasis  on  faith  in  baptismal  polemics  has  tended  to 
cloud  the  important  reality  of  God’s  primary  role  in  baptism  and  of  God’s 
call  to  continuous  post-baptismal  growth  in  the  Christ  life.  Pedobaptists’ 
overstress  on  the  vicarious  faith  of  the  Church  sometimes  obscures  the  fact 
that  this  faith  affects  the  infant  only  in  the  future.  Believer  baptists  seem 
too  easily  to  presume  the  quality  or  degree  of  the  believer’s  faith  and  of  his 
conversion  experience. 
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4.  Sacraments  are  divine-human  rituals  whose  effect  depend  primarily 
on  the  action  of  the  risen  Christ  and  His  Spirit  and  truly  but  secondarily  on 
the  quality  of  the  ritual  and  the  living  faith,  hope,  and  love  of  the  recipient. 
Therefore,  Christian  faith  is  absolutely  necessary  for  adults  to  receive 
sacraments  fruitfully.  But  in  the  case  of  uncomprehending  infants  or  senile 
people  sacraments  are  not  meaningless  magic  because  most  fundamentally 
they  are  actions  of  God. 

5.  Grace  is  God’s  activity  toward  His  creatures.  Obviously  God’s  ac- 
tivity will  be  most  fruitful  in  comprehending  adults.  Yet  to  limit  God’s  grace 
to  such  persons  is  to  set  down  what  God  can  or  cannot  do,  to  subject  the 
mystery  of  His  gracious  activity  to  human  control. 

6.  An  ideal  Church  of  primitive  Christianity  does  not  and  cannot  exist. 
Only  the  real  Church  of  history  made  up  of  sinners  and  saints  alike  and 
stretching  back  in  a continuous  line  to  the  Apostles  and  Christ  exists  today. 
Its  past  experience  of  living  the  Paschal  mystery  in  different  historical 
situations  has  shaped  its  present  belief  and  practice.  Therefore,  its  con- 
tinuous life  cannot  be  leap-frogged  over  and  one  section  of  its  2000  year 
history  be  made  normative  for  all  time. 

7.  Development  of  Church  doctrine  and  practice  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Spirit  must  be  accepted  as  the  legitimate  mark  of  a living  organism. 
Therefore,  churches  which  accept  as  authentic  the  development  of  Trinitarian 
and  Christological  doctrine  as  expressed  at  Nicaea  and  Chalcedon  and  which 
follow  the  early  Church’s  determination  of  the  canon  of  Scriptures  should 
also  acknowledge  the  development  in  baptismal  and  initiation  practice  that 
occurred  during  the  same  period  within  the  same  Church. 

8.  There  are  not  then  two  substantially  different  baptisms  — biblical  and 
ecclesiastical— but  the  one  baptism  administered  by  the  historical  Church  to 
proclaim  the  one  Paschal  Mystery  through  the  centuries.  “Biblical”  baptism 
was  done  by  the  Church  for  adult  converts  and  is  therefore  also  ecclesiastical 
baptism.  Infant  baptism  was  begun  by  the  same  Church  in  accord  with  its 
New  Testament  understanding  and  is  therefore  also  biblical  baptism.  Both 
forms  of  baptism  are  efficacious  because  the  Church  baptizes  in  the  name 
and  power  of  the  risen  Christ  and  His  Spirit.  Saint  Paul’s  words  that  there 
is  “one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  Father  of  us  all”  should  be  seriously  pon- 
dered when  we  too  easily  say  that  two  substantially  different  baptisms  have 
existed  for  the  past  1700  years. 

9.  Churches  therefore  ought  carefully  to  avoid  categorizing  other 
churches’  baptism  as  “no  baptism,”  thus  denying  their  members  their  right 
to  be  recognized  as  Christians.  To  so  act  is  to  arbitrarily  deny  that  other 
baptismal  practices  might  embody  legitimate  Christian  insights  of  the 
Christian  tradition.  Such  an  exclusive  use  of  the  New  Testament  does  not 
permit  one  so  confidently  to  restrict  the  activity  of  the  risen  Christ  and  His 
Spirit  in  the  legitimate  baptismal  ministry  of  responsible  Christian  churches. 
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10.  Perhaps  all  churches  in  this  baptismal  debate  need  to  live  with  the 
ambiguity  of  a baptismal  practice  that  does  not  fully  mirror  adult  New 
Testament  baptism.  For  we  Christians  must  learn  to  live  with  constant 
ambiguity  as  we  grapple  with  the  mystery  of  God’s  dealings  with  us 
humans.  We  must  resist  the  ever  present  human  temptation  to  categorize 
and  absolutize  when  dealing  with  the  mystery  of  a human-divine  Church.  We 
do  not  possess  all  the  truth! 

We  are  now  ready  to  draw  some  practical  conclusions  that  might 
provide  first  steps  toward  solving  this  baptism  controversy  that  has  too  long 
ravished  Christ’s  Church.  These  conclusions  will  be  based  on  pastoral, 
ecumenical,  and  theological  considerations  and  will  take  the  form  of  six 
suggestions  that  recognize  the  realities  of  the  churches  today.  I trust  they 
will  be  accepted  as  given  in  charity  and  respect  for  each  of  the  two  traditions 
in  this  debate  and  as  coming  from  a deep  desire  to  heal  our  baptism  dif- 
ferences in  this  century. 

1.  The  prime  criterion  in  this  debate  ought  to  be  pragmatic  as  well  as 
Scriptural  and  theological,  i.e.,  which  practice  of  baptism  better  initiates 
people  into  the  one  Paschal  mystery  and  into  the  Christian  Community  and 
better  promotes  continued  growth  in  Christian  living.  Let  us  consider  this 
suggestion  from  a pastoral,  theological,  and  ecumenical  viewpoint. 
l’ast orally , believers’  baptism  has  the  potential  of  encouraging  careful 
preparation  for  a personal  decision  of  faith  commitment  that  promises 
continued  future  growth.  But  if  the  prerequisite  conversion  experience 
becomes  forced  or  contrived  and  if  the  age  for  baptism  is  pushed  too  early 
into  adolescence,  then  the  faith  commitment  loses  its  force  and  believers’ 
baptism  is  in  danger  of  becoming  adolescent  infant  baptism.  Infant  baptism 
given  with  the  solid  assurance  of  subsequent  Christian  nurture  has  the 
potential  of  intensifying  the  responsibility  of  Christian  parents,  sponsors, 
and  the  entire  Christian  congregation  to  bring  the  child  to  a meaningful  faith 
commitment  celebrated  at  a suitable  time  in  the  sacrament  of  Confirmation. 
But,  of  course,  this  can  happen  only  where  parents  and  sponsors  are  com- 
mitted Christians  and  the  larger  congregation  takes  its  role  seriously. 

Theologically , adult  baptism  best  reflects  New  Testament  baptism  with 
its  emphasis  on  faith,  total  conversion,  and  serious  choice  and  best  permits 
achieving  the  marvelous  initiation  experience  characterized  by  the  awe- 
inspiring rites  of  the  ancient  catechumenate.  Adult  baptism  is  also  able  to 
keep  the  original  unity  of  baptism— confirmation— eucharist  in  Christian 
initiation.  Infant  baptism  eloquently  witnesses  the  primacy  of  God’s  activity 
in  sacraments  and  is  theologically  acceptable  provided  Christian  nurture  is 
guaranteed  and  the  original  theological  relation  of  confirmation  and  eucharist 
to  baptism  is  carefully  maintained.  It  also  witnesses  to  the  stages  of  growth 
in  faith,  which  child  psychologists  testify  begins  very  early  in  children. 
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Ecumenically , both  practices  can  be  valuable  options  for  the  Church 
provided  that  abuses  on  both  sides  are  carefully  avoided  and  that  one 
practice  is  not  so  absolutized  as  to  exclude  the  other.  But  today  the  denial  of 
infant  baptism  as  real  baptism  is  an  ecumenical  disaster.  We  may  conclude 
then  that  both  practices  are  well  capable  of  initiating  Christians  into  the 
Paschal  Mystery  provided  abuses  are  carefully  avoided  but  that  the  practice 
of  initiating  adults  best  reflects  the  full  rich  meaning  of  baptism. 

2.  Suggestions  for  pedobaptist  churches.  I approach  these  suggestions 
for  pedobaptist  and  believer  baptist  churches  with  considerable  trepidation 
on  many  counts.  Foremost  is  my  awareness  that  it  is  hardly  my  place  to 
speak  to  the  great  Christian  churches  on  practices  of  such  long  standing  and 
such  great  complexity.  I realize  that  despite  well-known  abuses  these 
practices  have  served  the  churches  well  over  many  centuries.  Further,  I 
appreciate  the  sincere  convictions  and  great  dedication  with  which  the 
churches  have  followed  their  own  practice.  I am  sensitive  to  the  depth  of 
religious  experience  and  devotion  tied  to  a particular  practice.  I have  been 
profoundly  moved  when  Baptist  friends  have  shared  with  me  their  own 
experience  of  conversion  of  Jesus  Christ  that  led  them  to  seek  baptism.  Yet 
I must  be  true  to  my  own  insights,  especially  theological  and  ecumenical.  I 
pray  for  your  forebearance  if  I appear  condescending  or  insensitive  or  even 
harsh.  My  motivation  is  that  of  us  all— the  eventual  union  of  Christ’s 
Church— and  more  immediately  a solution  to  the  baptism  debate  that  still  so 
intractably  divides  Christendom. 

a.  Negatively,  the  un-Christian  practice  of  indiscriminate  infant 
baptism  must  be  resolutely  stopped.  This  means  that  infants  should  not  be 
baptized  when  their  parents  give  no  indication  of  providing  the  example  and 
commitment  needed  to  raise  their  child  a Christian  and  to  bring  him  or  her 
to  personal  faith  commitment.  Nor  should  an  inadequate  theology  of  original 
sin  or  a magic  understanding  of  sacraments  or  a lack  of  confidence  in  God’s 
universal  salvific  will  deter  pedobaptist  churches  from  this  resolute  decision. 
Positively,  the  churches  need  to  develop  a creative  program  of  Christian 
nurture  based  on  a more  developed  theology  of  Christian  community. 

b.  The  promising  pastoral  renewal  of  confirmation  practice  should  be 
promoted  vigorously  by  a more  realistic  preparation  of  those  baptized  in 
infancy,  by  delaying  confirmation  until  a reasonably  mature  faith  com- 
mitment can  be  made,  and  by  ensuring  that  the  candidates  are  truly  free  to 
make  their  decision. 

c.  Most  pedobaptist  churches  today  recognize  that  the  Church’s 
understanding  of  baptism  is  most  fully  demonstrated  when  an  adult  is 
baptized.  Adult  baptisms  should  therefore  be  given  liturgical  prominence  by 
celebrating  them  with  meaning  before  the  entire  community  at  the  Easter 
Vigil  Service  or  during  Sunday  worship.  In  this  way  the  Christian  com- 
munity experiences  the  rich  meaning  of  their  own  baptism  and  is  educated  to 
their  responsibility  to  the  newly  baptized. 
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d.  Pedobaptist  churches  should  give  serious  consideration  to  per- 
mitting parents  the  option  of  delaying  the  baptism  of  their  infants  until 
sufficient  understanding  of  its  meaning  is  present.  This  option,  however, 
should  not  be  construed  as  denying  the  efficacy  of  infant  baptism. 

e.  Churches  that  baptize  infants  need  to  enter  into  dialogue  with 
believer  baptist  churches  to  understand  and  appreciate  their  convictions  and 
sincerity  and  to  be  enriched  by  their  spirituality. 

3.  Suggestions  for  believer  baptist  churches.  As  mentioned  earlier,  I 
realize  how  difficult  it  is  for  believer  baptist  churches  to  accept  infant 
baptism  in  the  light  of  their  use  of  the  New  Testament  as  the  exclusive 
criterion  of  judgment  and  their  present  view  toward  sacraments  and  the 
Church.  But  a valuable  believer  baptist  witness  would  be  strengthened  by  a 
broader  vision  in  these  very  areas.  My  suggestions  are  made  in  this  context. 
I trust  my  direct  approach  will  not  be  offensive. 

a.  First,  it  seems  important  that  you  remain  true  to  your  own  rich 
tradition  by  not  watering  down  the  requisite  faith,  conversion,  and  mature 
commitment  to  Christ  through  undue  pressure  on  adolescents,  through 
unduly  lowering  the  age  for  baptism,  and  through  over- romanticizing  the 
conversion  experience. 

b.  Secondly,  your  outstanding  Christian  witness  to  the  baptism  of 
adults  would  be  more  credible  to  the  other  churches  and  might  gain  broader 
acceptance  if  the  following  points  were  seriously  reconsidered. 

i.  The  methodology  of  amassing  New  Testament  texts  to  disprove 
infant  baptism  is  seen  by  other  churches  as  merely  showing  the  manifestly 
obvious  fact  that  the  New  Testament  focuses  on  adult  baptism.  Your  present 
need,  I believe,  is  to  broaden  your  vision  of  the  historical  Church  so  as  to 
recognize  its  lived  experience  as  not  being  a corruption  of  primitive 
Christianity  but  rather  an  expression  of  the  Spirit.  In  this  way  exclusive 
attention  to  New  Testament  texts  might  be  avoided. 

It  would  likewise  be  of  considerable  help  if  believer  baptists  would 
recognize  more  explicitly  the  “occasional”  nature  of  much  New  Testament 
material.  Neither  the  Gospel  writers  nor  Paul  nor  the  other  authors  had  a 
deliberate  intention  to  describe  Jesus  or  Church  life  in  such  a way  that  only 
those  traditions  they  mentioned  would  be  recognized  as  authentic.  So  many 
different  things  were  happening  in  so  many  different  places  that  we  should 
not  expect  all  of  them  to  be  mentioned  in  Acts  or  Paul  or  the  other  authors. 

ii.  If  exclusive  emphasis  on  New  Testament  texts  is  avoided,  it 
might  become  more  evident  that  the  real  issue  is  not  believers’  versus  infant 
baptism,  but  rather  the  reality  of  authentic  development  within  a living 
Church  immersed  in  history  and  the  way  the  risen  Christ  and  His  Spirit  acts 
in  the  sacraments  of  an  incarnational  Church. 

iii.  Other  Christians  feel  that  it  is  time  for  believer  baptist  churches 
to  transcend  their  polemical  origins  in  regard  to  infant  baptism.  They 
perceive  that  you  have  built  and  maintain  a major  portion  of  your  religious 
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identity  too  largely  on  a once  legitimate  but  now  largely  obsolete  critique  of 
a past  scandalous  indiscriminate  infant  baptism  in  the  so-called  State 
churches.  This  appears  to  them  to  be  far  too  narrow  a foundation  for  great 
Christian  bodies. 

iv.  Other  Christian  churches  ask  by  what  authority  one  body  of 
Christians  at  a relatively  late  period  in  the  Church’s  life  presumes  to  con- 
demn the  experience  and  practice  of  virtually  the  entire  Church  over  a 
millennium  or  more.  To  do  so  seems  to  them  at  the  minimum  to  border  on 
the  incredible  and  at  the  maximum  to  be  arrogant.  They  recognize  that  the 
response  “by  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament”  does  not  sufficiently  deal 
with  complexity  of  all  the  issues— theological,  scriptural,  ecclesial, 
sacramental,  ecumenical. 

c.  Such  a broader  vision  of  the  Christian  Church  and  of  its  historical 
experience  ought  to  make  it  possible  to  take  a new  look  at  infant  baptism. 
This  should  especially  be  the  case  now  that  responsible  Christian  churches 
are  increasingly  careful  about  Christian  nurture. 

d.  But  if  the  recognition  of  responsible  infant  baptism  is  impossible 
at  this  stage,  at  least  believer  baptists  should  no  longer  condemn  the 
practice  as  not  being  in  any  sense  a real  baptism,  for  neither  does  the  New 
Testament  do  so. 

4.  Both  practices  of  baptism  should  be  present  in  the  Church.  Just  as 
the  Church  in  this  era  of  growing  secularization  and  atheism  urgently  needs 
the  witness  of  believer  baptists  to  faith-conversion-personal  free  commitment 
to  Christ  and  the  consequent  urgency  of  each  Christian  accepting  the 
challenge  of  the  Great  Commission,  so  the  Church  urgently  needs  the  wit- 
ness of  pedobaptist  churches  to  the  gracious  activity  of  God  in  sacraments 
and  in  the  on-going  life  of  the  Church.  Moreover,  both  practices  ought  to  be 
optional  within  individual  churches  so  that  through  pastoral  experience  the 
churches  themselves  and  Christian  parents  can  learn  the  most  effective  way 
to  initiate  Christians.  In  any  case,  the  mutual  denunciations  of  each  other’s 
baptismal  practice  must  cease. 

5.  The  ancient  catechumenate  should  be  recovered  as  a possible  fruitful 
meeting  ground  between  pedobaptists  and  believerbaptists.  Perhaps  no 
other  rite  so  powerfully  emphasized  to  catechumens  what  it  meant  to  be 
reborn  of  water  and  the  Spirit  and  to  be  initiated  into  the  Christian 
Church.  Pedo-baptists  could  practice  the  catechumenate  in  two  ways:  (1) 
traditional  infant  baptism  and  a Solemn  Eucharist  followed  by  an  extended 
catechumenate  leading  to  confirmation  to  indicate  adult  entrance  into  the 
Christian  community;  (2)  a religious  ceremony  for  infants  at  birth  and  an 
extended  catechumenate  leading  to  baptism- confirmation- eucharist,  received 
in  one  liturgical  celebration  or  spread  out  over  a period  of  time.  Believer- 
baptists  would  follow  the  second  way,  adopting  some  features  of  the 
catechumenate  as  preparation  for  baptism.  Recovering  the  ancient 
catechumenate  would  emphasize  that  initiation  is  not  an  event  to  be 
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collapsed  into  one  or  several  “moments”  but  is  a continual  process  of  growth 
into  the  Christian  life  that  demands  both  God’s  activity  and  the  care  of  the 
Church  community.  In  this  way  the  meaning  and  reality  of  Church, 
sacraments,  grace,  change,  and  development,  conversion,  and  faith  would  be 
Experienced  more  fully,  and  gradually  become  a common  possession  of 
churches  on  both  sides  of  the  baptism  debate.  This  common  experience  of  an 
ancient  practice  of  the  Church  adapted  to  today’s  needs  might  lead  believer 
baptist  churches  to  see  infant  baptism  in  a new  light. 

6.  A change  in  terminology  in  the  baptism  debate  might  ease  inherited 
emotional  tensions  and  prejudices  and  open  the  door  to  fresh  thought  and 
creative  approaches.  Instead  of  “infant  baptism”  I suggest  “initiation  into 
the  full  Christian  life  according  to  stages”;  for  “believer  baptism”  I propose 
“initiation  of  those  consciously  seeking  entrance  into  the  Christian  com- 
munity.” Or  instead  of  “baptism”  simply  speak  of  “Christian  initiation.” 

Let  us  conclude.  The  scandalous  division  over  something  as  basic  and 
fundamentally  simple  as  Christian  initiation  must  stop;  it  devastatingly 
hinders  the  mission  of  the  Church  to  evangelize  the  world  according  to  the 
Great  Commission  of  Christ;  it  keeps  churches  from  sharing  each  other’s 
Christian  riches  to  their  mutual  great  impoverishment.  Pedobaptists  must 
therefore  rise  above  inadequate  understandings  of  original  sin  and  the  grace 
of  baptism  itself  and  resolutely  refuse  to  baptize  infants  whose  parents  give 
no  reasonable  promise  of  Christian  nurture;  believer  baptists  must  resolutely 
resist  the  temptation  to  build  their  Christian  identity  exclusively  on  the 
practice  and  theology  of  New  Testament  baptism  and  to  maintain  it  on  a 
once  legitimate  but  now  obsolete  critique  of  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
century  Church-State  baptismal  practices.  Both  groups  need  a profound 
metanoia,  a deep  Spirit-filled  renewal,  if  they  are  to  remain  faithful  to  the 
living  Christ  active  in  His  Church  as  He  urges  separated  Christians  to  heal 
their  sinful  divisions— sinful  because  of  all  too  human  origin. 

I end  with  the  eloquent  and  wise  words  with  which  George  Beasley- 
Murray  closed  his  classic  work,  Baptism  in  the  New  Testament: 

All  of  us  in  all  the  churches  need  to  consider  afresh  our  ways  before 
God,  with  the  Bible  open  before  us  and  a prayer  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  a preparedness  to  listen  to  what  the  Spirit  is 
saying  to  all  the  Churches.  With  such  a prayer  answered  . . . the 
inadequate  insights  of  frail  traditions  would  surely  give  place  to  a 
fuller  understanding  of  the  divine  will  made  known,  and  the  glory  of 
God  in  Christ  be  furthered  through  the  Church  by  the  Spirit. 
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You're  always  looking  for  opportunities  to 
improve  yourself:  to  sharpen  your  skills,,  refine  your 
talents,  make  yourself  a more  effective  minister. 

That's  why  Southern  Seminary  wants  you  to 
know  about  our  upcoming  schedule  of  Continuing 
Theological  Education  Conferences,  each  packed 
full  of  information  and  experiences,  and  led  by 
scholars  of  profound  insight  and  ability.  It  is  truly  a 
time  of  opportunity  for  you. 

You've  already  learned  the  absolute  necessity  of 
keeping  fresh,  of  continuing  to  read  and  learn  and 
grow.  And  through  continuing  education  at 
Southern  Seminary,  you'll  have  an  opportunity  to 
develop  professionally,  intellectually  and  spiritually 
in  a particularly  appropriate  environment. 


For  more  information  on  any  conference,  write 
Dr.  Russell  Bennett  at  the  seminary  address,  or 
call  him  toll-free  at  (800)  626-5525.  Kentucky 
residents  should  call  him  at  (502)  897-4118. 


The  Authority  and  Justification  for 
Believers ' Baptism 

G.  R.  Beasley-Murray 


This  paper  is  directed  especially  to  the  authority  for  and  justification  of 
believer’s  baptism.  It  is  hoped  that  this  may  increase  the  understanding  of 
the  difficulties  which  Baptists  commonly  experience  in  ecumenical  con- 
versations—as  also  that  some  light  may  be  shed  on  these  by  their  partners 
in  the  consultation. 

Most  Baptists  would  respond  to  the  question  as  to  the  authority  for 
believer’s  baptism  by  citing  Matthew  28:18-20.  The  Risen  Lord  commanded 
his  followers  to  make  disciples,  to  baptize  them,  and  to  teach  them  his  truth 
and  his  will.  It  is  assumed  that  the  making  of  disciples  involves  the 
proclamation  of  the  gospel,  with  appeal  for  repentance  and  faith,  and  that 
those  so  receiving  the  word  with  faith  are  to  be  baptized  and  taught  the 
fuller  elements  of  Christian  doctrine  and  living  (cf.  the  variant  oral  tradition 
of  the  Great  Commission  in  Mark  16:15).  The  frequent  understanding  of  the 
command  in  terms  of  making  disciples  by  baptizing  them  can  be  accepted 
only  on  the  basis  of  recognition  that  they  become  “disciples”  in  baptism  who 
acknowledge  Jesus  as  Lord  in  the  Trinity;  i.e.  on  confession  of  faith  in 
response  to  the  gospel  heard.  To  be  baptized  “in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  is  to  own  the  sovereignty  of  God  in 
Christ  through  the  Spirit,  in  harmony  with  the  confession  of  Romans  10:9; 
this  entails  alike  appropriation  by  the  sovereign  Lord  and  the  believer’s 
rendering  the  obedience  of  faith  to  him  as  Lord. 

The  way  in  which  the  terms  of  the  Great  Commission  are  to  be  carried 
out  is  illustrated  in  the  earliest  account  of  the  Church  on  mission  recorded  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  There  we  see  constantly  linked  the  apostolic 
proclamation  of  the  gospel,  the  hearing  with  faith,  and  baptism  (see  e.g. 
Acts  2:37f. ; 2:41;  8:31;  8:35f.;  16:14f;  16:32f.;  18:8;  19:50.  It  is  believed  that 
this  constant  nexus  between  proclamation,  hearing  with  faith,  and  baptism, 
should  be  given  priority  over  the  uncertainties  relating  to  household  bap- 
tisms. That  ambiguities  exist  in  relation  to  this  issue  is  recognized:  but  the 
attempts  of  Stauffer  and  Jeremias  to  expound  an  “ozfcos-formula”  which 
demonstrates  the  baptism  of  infants  in  a household  are  not  impressive  in  the 
light  of  such  passages  as  Acts  16:33,  18:8,  I Corinthians  1:16  and  16:15f. 
The  concept  of  “house”  and  the  unity  of  the  family  is  of  greater  importance; 
it  is  desirable  for  this  to  be  clarified  in  discussion. 

More  important  than  these  historical  discussions  is  the  nature  of  baptism 
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itself,  as  expounded  in  the  New  Testament,  above  all,  in  the  epistles,  which 
make  frequent  mention  of  the  theological  significance  of  baptism.  In 
passages  which  provide  such  expositions  of  baptism  the  assumption  appears 
to  be  uniform  that  baptism  marks  the  passage  of  a convert  confessing  Christ 
in  the  gospel  from  a state  of  alienation  without  Christ  to  existence  in  Christ 
by  the  Spirit,  under  the  saving  sovereignty  of  God,  and  so  a member  of 
Christ’s  people,  rejoicing  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  life  of  the  age  to 
come,  and  anticipating  the  fullness  of  that  life  in  resurrection  to  the  final 
kingdom.  See  e.g.  Galatians  3:26-27,  Romans  6:1-11,  I Corinthians  12:13. 

It  is  significant  that  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which  provide 
some  of  the  most  important  theological  insights  into  the  meaning  of  baptism 
conjoin  faith  and  baptism,  as  though  they  were  integral  to  each  other.  Here 
is  the  hub  of  the  problem  for  Baptists:  baptism  appears  to  be  understood 
and  expounded  in  such  terms  as  make  sense  only  in  the  case  of  baptism 
received  with  the  response  of  faith  to  the  Good  News. 

Galatians  3:26-27  is  of  foundational  importance  since  it  signifies  the 
fundamental  element  of  baptism  as  relating  to  union  with  Christ: 

In  Christ  Jesus  you  are  all  sons  of  God  through  faith.  For  as  many  of  you 
as  were  baptized  to  Christ  have  put  on  Christ.  Baptism,  then,  is  said  to  mean 
“putting  on’’  Christ,  as  one  puts  on  a garment;  and  in  Christ  we  share  sonship 
to  God  through  faith.  Self-evidently  one  cannot  be  in  Christ  without  sharing  his 
sonship;  which  suggests  that  it  is  faith  which  receives  Christ  in  baptism;  ac- 
cordingly it  is  the  man  exercising  faith  who  is  the  object  of  the  divine  work  in 
baptism. 

Romans  6:1-11  is  less  a theological  exposition  of  baptism  than  an  ethical 
appeal  based  on  the  acknowledged  theological  significance  of  baptism.  The 
relating  of  the  baptized  one  to  Christ  in  his  death  and  resurrection  ap- 
parently assumes  that  in  Christ  the  believer  (a)  was  with  him  on  Golgotha, 
(b)  has  ended  his  old  life  of  God-estrangement  and  begun  life  in  union  with 
him,  (c)  has  renounced  sin  and  risen  to  a new  life  of  obedience  to  God.  Due 
to  the  ethical  interest  in  the  passage  the  emphasis  falls  on  the  last  feature: 
“We  were  buried  with  him  through  baptism  to  death,  in  order  that  ...  we 
might  walk  in  newness  of  life’’  (v.  4).  The  final  clause  suggests  not  alone  an 
obligation  subsequently  resting  on  the  baptized,  but  intention  when 
becoming  baptized.  That  is  what  it  means  to  confess,  “Jesus  is  Lord.’’  One 
baptized  to  Christ  in  his  death  and  resurrection  cannot  think  of  living 
henceforth  in  the  service  of  sin. 

Colossians  2:12  may  be  viewed  as  an  authentic  commentary  on  Romans 
6:3f.: 

In  baptism  you  were  buried  with  him,  in  baptism  also  you  were 

raised  to  life  with  him  through  your  faith  in  the  active  power  of  God. 
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Clearly  one  cannot  look  at  this  statement  and  woodenly  conclude  that  one  is 
buried  with  Christ  by  virtue  of  baptism  but  raised  with  him  through  the 
power  of  faith.  The  phrase  “by  faith  in  the  working  of  God”  rules  the  ap- 
plication of  the  whole  redemptive  action  of  Christ  to  the  believer.  Naturally 
God  alone  can  include  the  penitent  sinner  in  Christ’s  redemptive  death,  even 
as  God  alone  who  raised  Christ  from  the  dead  can  raise  the  believer  in  him. 
But  this  saying  appears  to  mean  that  baptism  is  the  context  in  which  God 
makes  effective  the  redemptive  action  of  Christ  in  the  life  of  the  penitent  one 
exercising  faith  in  him. 

A similar  understanding  of  baptism  appears  in  I Peter  3:21: 

Baptism  . . . now  saves  you,  not  as  a removal  of  dirt  from  the  body, 
but  as  an  appeal  to  God  for  a clear  conscience,  through  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 


Here  the  essential  feature  of  baptism  is  represented  as  not  the  washing  of 
the  body,  but  a spiritual  transaction  in  which  the  baptized  one  makes  appeal 
to  God  in  faith  and  prayer  (or  in  which  he  makes  a declaration  of  faith)  and 
experiences  the  power  of  the  risen  Lord  to  save.  That  is  to  say,  putting  it 
crudely,  baptism  is  here  defined  as  God  acting  for  a man  talking  to 
him— whether  the  latter  is  addressing  him  in  prayer  or  in  faith’s  confession. 

The  inextricable  link  between  Baptism  and  faith  is  observable  not  only 
in  baptismal  statements  but  in  a comparison  of  these  with  the  apostolic 
teaching  about  faith.  Adolf  Schlatter  made  a striking  assertion  regarding  the 
New  Testament  estimate  of  baptism: 

The  blessing  that  is  bestowed  upon  the  baptized  man  does  not 
consist  in  an  individual  gift  of  grace,  nor  in  a particular  religious 
condition,  but  in  a union  with  Christ,  by  which  the  totality  of  God’s 
gifts  are  obtained.  For  which  reason  the  baptismal  preaching  con- 
sistently uses  the  whole  gospel  in  its  entirety  for  the  interpretation  of 
baptism. 1 

That  appears  to  be  true  to  the  New  Testament.  On  checking  it  I found 
something  more:  the  New  Testament  writers  associate  the  full  range  of 
salvation  on  the  one  hand  with  baptism  and  on  the  other  hand  with  faith.  I 
drew  up  two  tables  to  illustrate  the  New  Testament  evidence,  thus: 


FAITH 
Justification 
Forgiveness 
Holy  Spirit 
Regeneration  and  Life 


BAPTISM 
Rom.  3:21-28 
Rom.  4:5-7,  I Jn.  1-9 
Gal.  3:3-5,  15 
Jn.  3:14,  20:31 


I Cor.  6:11 
Acts  2:38 
Acts  2:38 
Titus  3:5,  Jn.  3:5 
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Entry  into  the  Church 

Death  and  Resurrection 
with  Christ 
“Salvation” 


Gal.  3:6-7,  26-29 

Rom.  8:12-13, 

Gal.  2:19-20 
Rom.  1:16,  Jn.  3:16 


Gal.  3:27, 

I Cor.  12:13 
Rom.  6:2  ff. 

I Peter  3:21 


This  dual  association  of  the  cardinal  features  of  the  reconciled  life,  rooted  on 
the  one  hand  in  faith  and  on  the  other  hand  in  baptism,  appears  to  proceed 
from  the  same  consciousness  that  speaks  of  faith  and  baptism  in  the  same 
breath,  as  Acts  2:38  and  Colossians  2:13.  It  would  seem  that  baptism  and 
faith  turning  to  the  Lord  are  the  exterior  and  the  interior  of  one  reality. 

We  do  no  service  to  theology  or  the  Church  by  playing  down  the 
significance  of  faith  in  association  with  baptism,  on  the  ground  that  faith  is 
in  any  case  the  gift  of  God,  and  that  baptism  is  primarily  the  act  of  God 
rather  than  the  act  of  man.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  heart  of  Edmund  Schlink’s 
plea  in  his  impressive  work  on  baptism.  The  essence  of  his  apologetic  for 
baptism  can  be  seen  in  the  following  statement: 

The  more  certainly  baptism  is  recognized  as  God’s  saving  deed,  the 
more  certainly  it  is  recognized  that  the  baptized  is  simply  the 
receiver.  Repentance,  baptism,  coming  to  baptism,  confession— all 
this  is  the  end  of  one’s  own  doing;  it  is  receiving,  and  this  receiving 
is  itself  the  working  of  grace,  which  opens  us  for  the  knowledge  and 
confession  of  God’s  saving  deed.  If  however  baptism  and  faith  are 
God’s  saving  act,  then  faith  cannot  be  demanded  one-sidedly  as  the 
presupposition  and  condition  for  the  receiving  of  baptism.  Rather  it 
can  also  be  expected  as  the  effect  of  God’s  saving  activity  through 
baptism. 2 

With  Paul  we  freely  acknowledge  that  when  one  enters  the  new  world  in 
Christ,  “from  first  to  last  this  has  been  the  work  of  God”  (2  Cor.  5:18).  By 
grace  we  are  saved— through  faith.  However  much  of  God  is  in  that  faith,  he 
evidently  attaches  importance  to  the  human  element  in  it.  For  faith  is  not 
only  a bridge,  but  a divide.  “How  often  I would  have  gathered  you  . . . but 
you  would  not.  Henceforth  your  house  is  abandoned  to  you”  (Mt.  23:38). 
“God  designed  him  to  be  the  means  of  expiating  sin  by  his  sacrifical  death, 
effective  through  faith”  (Rom.  3:25).  Schlatter’s  summary  of  the  nature  of 
faith  in  the  New  Testament  is  hardly  to  be  gainsaid:  “In  faith  two 
characteristics  are  inherent:  it  is  worked  by  God  and  willed  by  man.  ”3  That 
is  why  apostolic  baptism  is  described  in  such  terms  as  we  find  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  why  faith  is  integral  to  it. 

What  relation,  then,  is  there  between  the  faith  of  the  individual  and  the 
faith  of  the  community?  Of  necessity  the  latter  precedes  the  former.  From 
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the  first  proclamation  of  the  gospel  after  Easter  the  Church  has  called  on 
people  to  share  its  faith  in  the  God  who  has  redeemed  men  in  Christ.  And 
God  is  prior  to  both  community  and  individual;  by  his  Spirit  he  called  into 
being  and  continues  to  maintain  the  community  of  faith,  and  draws  men  into 
it  through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the  gift  of  his  grace.  The  in- 
dividual experiences  the  “truth”  of  God  (his  “troth”  = his  faithfulness)  as 
he  confesses  that  Jesus  is  Lord  and  puts  his  trust  in  him  as  Lord  and 
Saviour  in  the  fellowship  of  those  of  like  faith. 

The  importance  of  “the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  is  plain. 
Nevertheless,  the  limits  of  the  range  of  the  community’s  faith  are  to  be 
recognized.  Those  introduced  into  his  fellowship,  whether  brought  thither  or 
whether  they  walk,  can  be  blessed  therein,  but  need  themselves  to  declare 
their  own  faith  in  order  to  attain  to  the  community’s  inheritance. 

There  are  instances  of  faith  exercised  for  others  in  the  New  Testament. 
Mark  2:5  is  frequently  cited  in  this  context:  “When  Jesus  saw  their  faith,  he 
said  to  the  paralysed  man,  ‘My  son,  your  sins  are  forgiven’.”  Whose  faith 
did  he  mark:  the  faith  of  the  four  bearers  of  the  man,  or  that  of  the  five? 
Paul  in  I Corinthians  15:29  makes  allusion  to  baptism  for  the  dead;  this 
obscure  practice  appears  to  be  the  baptism  of  living  people  for  deceased 
persons;  Paul  does  not  pronounce  on  it,  but  uses  it  as  an  ad  hominem 
argument:  “People  who  get  baptized  for  the  dead  ought  not  to  decry 
resurrection  from  the  dead.”  Is  this  custom  to  be  encouraged  by  the 
Churches,  as  it  is  by  the  Mormons?  Baptists  are  not  alone  in  saying  No, 
since  it  appears  to  be  an  unfortunate  deviation  from  Christian  baptism  due 
to  external  influences. 

In  relation  to  the  issue  of  baptism  on  the  ground  of  vicarious  faith  one 
would  raise  the  following  questions:  (1)  Do  such  references  as  the  foregoing 
constitute  a sufficient  foundation  for  the  Church  normally  to  exercise  the 
faith  required  in  baptism  rather  than  the  baptized  themselves?  (2)  Is  it 
conceivable  that  those  so  baptized  gain  the  full  salvation  embodied  in  their 
baptism,  namely  justification,  forgiveness,  the  Holy  Spirit,  regeneration  for 
life  eternal,  incorporation  into  the  Body  of  Christ,  participation  in  Christ’s 
death  and  resurrection,  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  is  salvation? 
(3)  Why  should  such  baptism  be  limited  to  the  children  of  believers?  May 
not  the  believing  community  extend  its  ministry  to  all  children?  (4)  Why 
limit  such  baptism  to  children?  The  “vicarious  faith”  hinted  at  in  Mark  2:5 
and  I Corinthians  15:19  suggests  no  such  limitation.  (5)  At  what  point  does 
the  faith  of  the  believing  community  cease  to  be  efficacious?  When  the 
revelation  of  God  is  ignored  by  the  maturing  child?  Or  repudiated? 

The  ecclesiological  implications  of  baptism  of  believers  are  to  be  defined 
in  terms  of  the  grace  of  God  revealed  in  the  gospel.  The  Church  is  the  fruit 
of  the  redeeming  work  of  God  in  Christ,  the  people  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
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which  he  brought  into  being  through  Christ’s  incarnation,  ministry,  death 
and  ressurrection  and  gift  of  the  Spirit,  the  people  who  own  that  saving 
sovereignty,  experience  its  peace,  and  are  its  agents  in  the  world.  As  such  it 
is  a confessing  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  created  among  those  responsive 
to  Christ  in  the  Gospel. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  to  be  a confessing  fellowship  is  not  to  be 
viewed  as  an  adult  fellowship.  Faith  and  grace  are  not  confined  to  adult 
years,  nor  should  the  Church  be  so  envisaged.  All  the  Christian  confessions 
recognize  that  children  can  and  do  profess  faith  in  Christ,  and  most  of  them 
have  a mode  of  receiving  such  into  full  membership  of  the  Church.  The 
theological  distinctions  to  be  drawn  between  the  relation  to  the  Church  of 
children  before  and  after  profession  of  faith  are  not  easily  defined.  First 
Corinthians  7:14  indicates  a consciousness  that  the  children  of  the  Church’s 
families  have  a positive  relation  to  God  and  his  people,  but  it  is  not  that  of 
the  baptized  (the  non-Christian  spouse  shares  it).  Should  we  not  recognize 
that  the  Church  in  its  relation  to  God  is  a unique  institution,  for  which  there 
is  no  real  analogy  in  the  organizations  of  this  world,  and  be  content  to 
acknowledge  ambiguities  in  relation  to  the  position  of  the  new  born  in  the 
community  of  the  redeemed?  A comparable  ambiguity  exists  in  the  relation 
to  God  of  little  children  outside  the  church.  We  may  thankfully  affirm  that 
the  church’s  children  are  under  the  care  of  God  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church, 
committed  by  the  Lord  to  its  tender  care  and  nurture,  in  hope  of  their  entry 
into  life  in  Christ  by  faith. 

The  closest  analogy  to  the  position  of  the  Church’s  little  children  is 
provided  not  by  the  world  but  by  the  Church  itself  in  its  earlier  years, 
namely,  the  catechumenate.  Those  enrolled  in  the  latter  were  in  an  am- 
biguous position,  neither  of  the  world  nor  strictly  within  the  Church,  but 
certainly  in  the  care  of  the  Church  and  enjoying  the  benefits  of  its 
fellowship,  apart  from  the  Lord’s  Supper.  This  should  be  viewed  only  as  an 
analogy,  when  thinking  of  the  Church’s  little  children.  It  does  at  least  in- 
dicate the  possibility  of  a uniquely  close  relation  to  the  fellowship  of  faith, 
without  being  fully  a member  of  it. 

It  would  be  wholly  suitable  for  a rite  of  entry  into  the  Church’s  care  to 
be  applied  to  infant  children  of  its  members.  Not  only  Baptists  but  other 
groups  have  felt  the  desirability  of  such  a service,  wherein  the  thanksgiving 
of  parents  and  Church  is  offered  for  the  birth  of  the  child,  acknowledgement 
of  the  divine  provision  in  love  for  the  life  and  redemption  of  the  child,  prayer 
for  the  child,  and  for  the  parents,  and  for  the  church  in  its  discharge  of  its 
duties  towards  the  child,  and  an  act  of  blessing.  Laying  on  of  hands  is  a 
suitable  accompaniment  of  such  blessing.  In  this  context  there  would  be  no 
confusion  with  either  baptism  or  the  act  of  confirmation.  Confirmation  with 
baptism  would  appear  to  be  a highly  desirable  conjunction.  When  applied  to 
those  professing  their  response  to  the  gospel  there  is  no  necessity  to  attempt 
to  separate  the  function  of  the  laying  on  of  hands  as  distinct  from  baptism; 
for  there  is  no  possibility  of  life  in  Christ  apart  from  the  Spirit.  The  whole 
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complex  of  call  of  God,  hearing  of  faith,  confession,  baptism,  laying  on  of 
hands  is  ideally  one  process  of  life  by  the  Spirit  of  the  grace  of  God  revealed 
in  Christ,  resulting  in  the  joyful  experience  of  reconciliation  to  God  in 
Christ,  with  the  possession  of  life  by  the  Spirit  under  the  saving  rule  of  God. 
If  the  later  thought  of  confirmation  as  the  ordination  of  the  laity  be  allowed, 
its  application  at  this  point  is  especially  suitable;  for  to  be  in  Christ  and  his 
Body  is  to  be  equipped  by  the  Spirit  for  the  mission  of  Christ  through  his 
Body.  Christian  initiation  is  then  seen  as  life  for  the  world  in  the  partnership 
of  Christ;  and  the  Church,  in  J.  H.  Oldham’s  memorable  definition,  as 
“Jesus  Christ  at  work  in  the  world  through  the  fellowship  of  redeemed 
sinners.” 

The  ecclesiological  implications  of  infant  baptism  are  not  always  made 
plain.  The  Confessio  Augustana  defines  the  Church  as  “the  congregation  of 
believers,  where  the  gospel  is  purely  preached  and  the  holy  sacraments 
offered  in  accordance  with  the  gospel.”  Baptists  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to 
define  their  own  view  of  the  Church  better  than  that!  H.  Alivisatos  is  nearer 
the  mark  when  describing  the  Church  as  “the  body  founded  by  God, 
composed  of  those  individuals  who  have  accepted  and  of  those  who  accept 
through  baptism  faith  in  Christ,  kept  in  an  orthodox  way.”4  It  seems 
necessary  to  acknowledge  that  the  Church,  when  administering  infant 
baptism,  embraces  all  to  whom  its  sacraments  are  given. 

How  then  is  the  Church  to  be  viewed  when  a dual  practice  is 
established?  Presumably  the  Orthodox  definition  of  Alivisatos  applies  here 
also,  possibly  without  its  concluding  phrase. 

In  such  communities  the  two  forms  of  baptism  are  generally 
acknowledged  as  not  only  legitimate  but  equivalent  when  full  membership  of 
the  Church  is  given  to  the  baptized  at  the  point  of  their  confession  of  faith, 
whether  accompanied  or  not  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  from  Bunyan’s  time  on  there  have  been  Union 
churches  in  England  in  which  Baptists  have  shared  without  necessarily 
according  recognition  to  infant  baptism,  but  in  the  conviction  that  God 
receives  all  who  profess  faith  in  Christ,  and  that  the  acknowledgement  of 
that  reception  is  more  important  than  agreement  as  to  initiatory  rites. 

This  is  the  basis  on  which  many  English  Baptist  churches  receive 
members  from  other  churches  without  requiring  baptism  on  profession  of 
faith:  it  is  believed  that  where  Christ  is  confessed  and  the  Spirit  shed  abroad 
in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  God  in  the  fullnes  of  his  grace  is  present  and 
therefore  the  reality  of  the  Church;  its  members  are  members  of  the  Body  of 
Christ  and  therefore  should  be  received.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  baptism  is 
of  no  consequence,  but  to  recognize  that  in  his  mercy  God  is  not  bound  to 
sacraments  in  the  imparting  of  his  grace. 

The  issue  of  rebaptism  is  the  most  thorny  of  problems  in  this  area.  It  is 
desirable  at  the  outset  to  recognize  that  Baptists  no  more  believe  in 
rebaptism  than  other  Christians  do.  Where,  however,  it  is  believed  that  faith 
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is  integral  to  baptism,  it  is  not  unnatural  for  it  to  be  held  that  such  baptism 
is  deficient  of  that  which  makes  it  the  baptism  instituted  by  Christ.  Infant 
baptism  is  then  viewed  as  an  ecclesiastical  rite,  performing  an  important 
function  within  the  Church,  but  it  is  not  to  be  claimed  as  biblical  baptism. 
To  baptize  on  profession  of  faith  one  who  has  received  infant  baptism  is 
regarded  as  the  first  application  of  the  baptism  commanded  by  Christ  in  the 
Great  Commission.  Such  has  been  the  usual  stance  of  Baptists,  and  it  has 
been  difficult  for  them  to  appreciate  the  depth  of  offence  which  their  practice 
has  caused  to  other  Christians. 

In  a time  when  Christians  are  endeavouring  to  establish  full  recognition 
of  each  other’s  Churches  various  solutions  appear  to  be  possible.  (1)  Baptists 
should  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  infant  baptism  where  it  is  followed  by 
profession  of  faith  and  acceptance  into  full  church  membership.  (2) 
Paedobaptists  should  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  baptism  on  profession  of 
faith  of  those  baptized  in  infancy. 

Some  significant  leaders  of  Baptist  thought  have  urged  (1).  It  should  be 
clearly  realized,  however  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  prospect  of 
Baptists  generally  doing  so.  What  may  be  possible  is  to  urge  the  acceptance 
of  such  persons  on  the  ground  of  their  membership  in  the  Body  of  Christ, 
and  the  recognition  that  to  apply  baptism  to  such  is  to  make  of  it  a non- 
biblical  baptism;  the  New  Testament  Church  did  not  baptize  saints! 

The  second  alternative  may  require  to  go  with  the  first,  and  deserves 
more  consideration  than  it  has  been  given.  If  infant  baptism  cannot  com- 
prehend the  significance  of  baptism  as  expounded  in  Galatians  3:25., 
Colossians  2:12,  I Peter  3:21,  it  may  be  held  to  be  different  baptism.  That 
has  been  stated  by  Paedobaptist  theologians  (e.g.  N.  P.  Williams,  K.  Barth, 
Leenhardt,  as  well  as  Baptists).  The  application  of  baptism  at  the  time  of 
profession  of  faith  of  one  who  has  been  baptized  as  an  infant  is  at  least 
arguable.  That  should  be  allowed  in  Paedobaptist  churches,  when  requested, 
and  could  be  understood  sympathetically  when  such  people  confess  Christ  in 
Baptist  churches. 

Progress  in  this  area  requires  more  genuine  understanding  of  Baptist 
convictions,  and  the  grounds  for  them,  than  has  been  given  thus  far  in 
ecumenical  circles.  And  Baptists  need  to  contemplate  more  fully  the  im- 
plications of  baptizing  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ.  On  these  bases  there 
should  be  possible  greater  advance  than  has  taken  place  in  the  last  few 
centuries. 


1  Adolf  Schlatter,  Die  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testaments  (Stuttgart:  Verlag  der  Verenins- 
buchhandlung,  1910)  11:495. 

2 Edmund  Schlink,  Die  Lehre  non  der  Taufe  (Kassel:  J.  Stauda  Verlag,  1969),  p.  120. 

3 Der  Glaube  im  Neuen  Testament  (3rd  ed.;  Stuttgart:  Verlag  der  Vereinsbuchhandlung,  1905), 
p.  267. 

' H.  Alivisatos,  The  Nature  of  the  Church , ed.  R.  N.  Flew  (London:  SCM  Press,  1952), 
pp.  41-42. 
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Personal  and  Community  Faith  In  Relation  to 
Baptism  and  Other  Rites  of  Christian  Initiation 

Laurence  H.  Stookey 


This  paper  is  written  from  the  perspective  of  a sacramental  church  in 
which  baptism  by  any  of  three  modes  (pouring  or  affusion,  sprinkling  or 
aspersion,  immersion)  is  open  to  persons  of  any  age— though  this  does  not 
mean  it  is  administered  indiscriminately  to  all  who  request  it.  The  paper, 
however,  does  not  attempt  to  speak  for  all  denominations  with  similar 
practices  nor  even  for  The  United  Methodist  Church  of  which  the  author  is  a 
member.  This  is  the  position  paper  of  an  individual  who  has  more  than  a 
passing  interest  in  the  subject  and  seeks  to  speak  from  within  a particular 
tradition  faithfully  but  not  definitively. 

The  Nature  of  Christian  Faith 

In  order  to  discuss  the  relation  of  faith  to  baptism,  confirmation  and 
renewal,  and  other  acts  of  initiation,  it  is  necessary  first  to  look  at  the  basic 
nature  of  the  Christian  faith.  For  it  is  faith  which  determines  the  practice  of 
initiation,  not  the  other  way  around.1 

rod  as  the  Source  of  Faith 

The  fundamental  assertion  of  this  paper,  therefore,  is  that  God  is  the 
source  of  our  faith.  All  Christian  faith  is  a response  to  the  faithfulness  of 
God,  particularly  as  made  known  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ.  Without  the  divine 
initiative  of  grace,  no  true  faith  is  possible. 

aith  in"  and  “ Faith  that" 

This  being  true,  Christian  faith  may  be  considered  from  two  aspects 
which  are  inter- related.  There  is  faith  as  trust  (belief  in  God  not  merely  as 
intellectual  assent  but  as  the  basis  of  faithful  living);  and  there  is  faith  as 
content  (belief  that  God  has  come  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  who  suffered  and 
died  for  our  sin,  rose  for  our  justification,  and  will  triumph  over  all  enemies, 
thus  establishing  the  Kingdom).  These  two  aspects  of  faith  interpenetrate 
each  other  and  sequential  relationships  cannot  be  exclusively  defined.2 

The  New  Testament  itself  lives  with  the  ambiguity  and  interdependence 
of  “faith  in’’  and  “faith  that.’’  For  example,  consider  the  words  of  Paul  in 
Romans  10:9.  There  the  Apostle  asserts  that  if  we  confess  Jesus  Christ  with 
our  lips  and  believe  in  our  hearts  that  God  raised  him  from  the  dead,  we  will 
be  saved.  We  tend  to  assume  that  oral  confession  has  to  do  with  belief  that 
(saying  a creed,  for  example)  and  that  belief  in  one’s  heart  implies  inward 
trust.  Yet  it  is  the  latter  action  which  Paul  expresses  with  a hoti  clause,  not 
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the  former. 3 Verbal  testimony  and  inward  trust  interpenetrate  when  there  is 
a vital  faith.  And  such  faith  depends  upon  knowing  what  God  has  done  and 
is  doing:  “How  shall  they  hear  apart  from  preaching?”4  Implied  in 
kerys sorites  is  kerygma— the  things  proclaimed  concerning  God’s  faith- 
fulness and  grace. 

Personal  Faith  and  Community  Faithb 

Now  this  living  faith  which  saves  has  to  do  both  with  the  faithful 
community  and  with  individuals  within  it.  Here  again  there  is  an  in- 
terpenetration rather  than  a distinct  separation.  It  is  the  community  which 
from  generation  to  generation  passes  on  the  tradition  received  from  the 
apostles;  and  it  is  the  community  which  is  charged  with  reinterpreting  that 
tradition  for  each  generation.  The  community  acts  as  a check  against  the 
aberrations  of  individuals  and  the  movements  they  may  spawn.  {Consider 
the  role  of  the  ecumenical  councils  in  opposing  the  ancient  heresies.)  Still, 
those  within  the  community  cannot  escape  personal  commitment  by  ap- 
pealing to  a generalized  faith.  Indeed,  if  all  individuals  were  to  attempt  to 
escape  personal  commitment  in  this  manner,  the  true  community  of  faith 
would  disintegrate  and  the  ability  of  the  contemporary  generation  to  in- 
terpret the  tradition  would  be  seriously  threatened  if  not  totally  destroyed. 
The  various  members  of  the  body  of  Christ  must  be  alive  and  functioning  if 
the  body  as  a whole  is  to  do  its  work;  and  unless  the  body  as  a whole 
functions,  the  individual  members  will  wither  and  die.  Faith  is  systemic. 

Relationships 

The  two  interpenetrating  relationships  just  discussed  necessarily  in- 
terpenetrate each  other.  That  is,  one  cannot  equate  belief  that  with  the 
corporate  community  and  belief  in  with  individuals.  Generally  it  has  been 
the  community  which  has  defined  orthodoxy  in  a formal  way;  yet  individuals 
within  that  community  have  made  particular  contributions  to  systematic  and 
ethical  aspects.  (Consider  Athanasius  and  Bonhoeffer  as  examples.)  Fur- 
thermore, the  faith  of  the  community  as  defined  doctrinally  can  elicit  per- 
sonal faith  and  enable  it  to  grow.  Not  only  is  growth  in  the  faith  a normal 
expectation  of  those  who  are  initiated  into  the  Christian  community,  but  it  is 
also  generally  assumed  that  the  life  of  the  community  is  integral  to  the 
process  of  personal  growth.  Always  there  are  those  who  assert,  “But  I can 
be  a Christian  without  being  a church  member”;  yet  whether  they  know  it  or 
not,  their  faith,  such  as  it  is,  rests  upon  the  faithfulness  of  the  Christian 
community  as  it  testifies  to  the  Gospel. 

Faith  and  Sacramental  Baptism 

From  the  perspective  of  those  who  consider  baptism  to  be  a sacrament, 
this  act  of  initiation  is  in  the  nature  of  a covenant  between  God  (whose 
gracious  work  in  Christ  calls  forth  faith)  and  the  Church  catholic  (which 
responds  in  faith  and  is  called  thereby  to  a life  of  faithfulness).  What  is 
crucial  here  is  the  biblical  dynamic  of  a suzerainty  covenant  in  which  God 
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graciously  initiates  the  relationship  and  we  gratefully  respond.  It  is  this 
dynamic  of  initiative  and  response  which  we  now  consider  in  relation  to 
faith. 

baptism  as  God's  Active  Sign 

Within  the  sacramental  activity  itself  God  works.  Through  baptism  God 
sets  forth  the  promise  of  divine  grace  in  conjunction  with  the  sign  of  water. 
In  biblical  terms,  signs  are  related  to  convenantal  faith.  After  the  deluge,  for 
example,  God’s  promise  of  the  covenant  is  given  in  connection  with  the  sign 
of  the  rainbow.  Signs  played  an  important  role  in  the  ministry  of 
Jesus— even  on  those  occasions  when  he  refused  to  give  a sign.  Indeed,  the 
Incarnate  One  is  himself  a sign  of  the  activity  of  God  in  our  midst. 

Generally  signs  are  not  manifestations  intended  to  compel  belief  on  the 
part  of  the  skeptical;  rather,  signs  are  a strengthening  force  for  those  who 
seek  faith.  Thus  the  sign  of  the  sacrament  is  addressed  primarily  to  the 
church.  We  will  not  win  converts  by  going  out  and  indiscriminately  bap- 
tizing all  people  on  the  theory  that  God  is  active  in  the  sign  and  therefore 
will  compel  faith.  It  is  within  the  community  of  faith  that  God  acts  to  bring 
to  our  remembrance  the  central  acts  of  salvation  history.  This  remembrance 
is  related  to  the  biblical  understanding  of  zkr  and  anamnesis— a living,  vital 
incorporation  into  God’s  saving  acts  through  liturgical  action. 

Into  what  acts  of  God,  then,  does  baptism  incorporate  us?  What  does 
the  sign  of  water  particularly  bring  to  our  remembrance?  Six  matters  deserve 
particular  attention.6 

1.  CREATION  in  which  the  Spirit  brooded  over  the  waters  and  called 
forth  light  out  of  darkness.  Christ,  into  whom  we  are  baptized,  inaugurates 
the  New  Creation  and  enables  us  to  partake  of  it.  Christ  is  himself  the  light 
of  the  world  which  the  darkness  cannot  overcome. 

2.  THE  FLOOD  in  which  the  rebellious  world  was  purged  by  water  and 
the  faithful  were  given  a sign  (the  rainbow)  in  the  clouds  of  the  renewal  of 
the  earth.  In  baptism  we  have  a sign  of  God’s  judgment  upon  sin  and 
release  from  its  curse  through  the  saving  work  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  were  seen  by  early  Christians  respectively  as  the  New  Ark  of 
salvation  and  the  dove  who  bears  the  branch  of  olive. 

3.  THE  EXODUS  in  which  the  people  of  God  were  brought  through  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  led  by  the  cloud  in  the  wilderness,  given  water  from  the 
rock,  brought  through  the  Jordan  into  the  land  promised  them,  and  thus 
were  constituted  as  the  nation  Israel.  Christ  is  the  New  Moses  who  brings  us 
out  of  bondage  to  sin  and  death  through  baptism.  Christ  is  the  Rock  and  the 
Living  Water.  He  brings  us  into  a new  land  and  constitutes  us  as  the 
Church  which  is  led  by  his  Spirit. 

4.  THE  INCARNATION  in  which  Jesus,  nurtured  in  the  water  of  a 
womb,  takes  our  nature  upon  himself.  Upon  the  cross  he  thirsts,  and  blood 
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with  water  flows  from  his  side.  Through  his  birth,  ministry,  passion,  death, 
resurrection,  ascension,  and  reign  in  glory  Christ  transforms  our  existence. 

5.  THE  CHURCH,  constituted  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  is  made  the 
priestly  people  of  God  who  await  the  fulfillment  of  all  things  in  Christ. 
Through  baptism  we  are  anointed  as  the  people  of  the  Anointed  One  and  are 
commissioned  to  serve  as  his  disciples.7 

6.  THE  CONSUMMATION  of  all  things  in  Christ  in  which  God  will 
restore  Paradise  with  its  river  of  water  which  flows  through  the  city  of  God, 
watering  the  tree  of  life  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

It  is  the  representation  of  these  activities  in  the  sacrament  which  calls 
forth  faith.  Through  a liturgical  act  the  whole  story  of  Scripture  from 
creation  to  consummation  becomes  our  story;  we  are  incorporated  into  it  and 
it  is  this  which  we  “remember”  liturgically  at  the  time  of  administration  and 
faithfully  thereafter.8  Faith  comes  by  the  kerygma , and  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  is  kerygmatic  in  the  New  Testament  spirit:  The  Church  proclaims 
the  Gospel  but  does  not  invent  it  and  does  not  empower  it  to  do  its  divinely 
appointed  work.  God  is  the  active  agent  in  the  sacraments,  as  in  the 
preaching  of  the  Church.9 

What  is  proclaimed  through  baptism  has  the  power  to  be  effective 
throughout  our  lives,  to  enable  us  to  grow  in  the  faith  until  we  die  in  the 
faith.  While  the  sacrament  is  administered  only  once  to  each  person,  it  is  of 
continuing  effectiveness,  just  as  physical  birth  which  occurs  only  once 
necessarily  precedes  and  continually  makes  possible  physical  life  and  growth. 

Grace,  Volition,  and  Repentance  unto  Faith 

Sacramental  baptism  is  not  a magical  act  which  automatically  bestows 
grace  upon  us  or  mechanically  confers  eternal  life  upon  us.  But  neither  is  it 
simply  an  affirmation  of  faith  by  human  beings  or  a visual  aid  which  assists 
us  as  we  seek  to  be  faithful.  Baptism  as  God’s  act  is  an  open  act,  an  inviting 
and  enabling  act  which  can  effect  faith;  it  is  not  an  act  of  force  which 
compels  us  to  faith  against  our  will.10 

From  a sacramental  perspective,  faithfulness  involves  the  will  but  is 
more  than  an  act  of  volition.  Here  the  analogy  of  birth  and  life  is  again 
helpful.  We  do  not  make  a conscious  decision  about  our  physical  birth. 
Having  been  born,  we  may  decide  whether  to  terminate  life  through  suicide 
or  self-sacrifice,  or  to  shorten  life  by  neglect,  or  to  live  fully  and  vigorously. 
Our  acts  of  volition  follow  from  that  which  is  not  a matter  of  conscious  will. 
Nor  is  the  possibility  of  baptism  a matter  of  our  will.  To  be  sure,  adults 
consciously  decide  to  receive  baptism  as  a liturgical  act.  But  the  possibility 
of  baptism  inheres  in  the  atoning- justifying  work  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  about 
that  work  there  can  be  no  human  volition:  While  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ 
died  for  us.  What  we  can  do  is  to  decide  whether  we  want  to  live  like  the 
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redeemed  of  God  or  the  rebellious,  like  the  children  whom  God  has  adopted 
in  Christ  or  like  disobedient  children  who  spurn  parental  love. 

Yet  if  we  do  spurn  God’s  love  for  a time  and  later  embrace  it,  even  our 
penitent  faith  is  the  fruit  of  baptism— and  again,  because  baptism  inheres  in 
Christ’s  work  and  is  our  incorporation  into  that  work.  In  the  story  of  the 
prodigal  son,  the  son  says  to  himself  in  the  far  country,  “I  will  arise  and  go 
to  my  father,  and  I will  say  to  him,  ‘Father,  I have  sinned.  . . Why  does 
he  say  this  rather  than,  “I  will  arise  and  go  to  a stranger,  and  I will  say  to 
him,  ‘Stranger,  I have  fallen  upon  hard  times’”?  How  does  the  prodigal 
know  he  has  a father?  And  how  can  he  recognize  an  alienated  relationship  as 
‘‘sin”?  This  he  knows  because  he  has  had  prior  experience  with  his  father.  So 
also  a baptized  person  who  spurns  God  and  then  returns  does  so  in  virtue  of 
the  love  which  baptism  proclaims.  Through  the  sacrament  God  announces 
our  adoption  and  restoration  of  fellowship  in  the  saving  work  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  this  which  motivates  us  to  repentance  and  facilitates  our  turn- 
ing toward  obedient  faith.  There  can,  of  course,  be  repentance  unto  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  unbaptized.  But  there  can  be  no  true  repentance  unto  faith 
apart  from  the  Gospel  which  batism  proclaims.  Baptism  is  not  a necessary 
prerequisite  to  repentance;  indeed  a basic  repentance  precedes  baptism.  But 
what  baptism  announces  concerning  divine  grace  is  a necessary  prerequisite 
to  Christian  repentance  and  facilitates  the  on-going  repentance  to  which  all 
Christians  are  called  as  we  live  out  our  lives  as  those  who  are  simultaneously 
justified  and  sinful. 

Faith  and  the  Practice  of  Baptism 
The  Community:  Catholic  and  Congregational 

Because  corporate  and  personal  faith  interpenetrate,  we  are  baptized 
into  the  Church  catholic  and  into  a particular  congregation  thereof.  The 
congregation  is  necessary  because  the  Church  catholic  does  not  exist  on 
earth  in  a disembodied  state.  But  the  baptized  are  incorporated  into  the 
company  of  all  believers,  not  merely  into  a congregation  and  not  into  a 
denomination. 

The  congregation  is  also  necessary  as  a nurturing  community.  The 
element  of  nurture  explains  the  recent  emphasis  in  almost  all  sacramental 
churches  that  baptism  is  to  be  administered  in  the  liturgical  assembly,  not  in 
private.  Baptism  should  be  a means  of  increasing  the  faith  of  all  Christians 
who  participate  in  its  celebration,  not  merely  the  faith  of  the  candidates  and 
their  parents  or  sponsors.  And  the  entire  congregation  assumes  at  baptism 
the  responsibility  and  joy  of  nurturing  the  faith  of  the  new  members  and  in 
turn  being  nurtured  by  them. 

While  ideally  the  entire  congregation  assumes  its  rightful  responsibility 
in  this  regard,  often  it  is  the  case  that  ‘‘what  is  everybody’s  business  turns 
out  to  be  nobody’s  business.”  Thus  there  is  a renewed  appreciation  of  the 
role  of  sponsors  in  baptism,  regardless  of  the  age  of  the  candidates.  Par- 
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ticular  persons  who  are  deemed  mature  in  the  faith  may  be  designated  to 
assist  the  newly  baptized  in  order  that  growth  in  faith  and  fellowship  within 
the  congregation  may  be  facilitated.  But  such  sponsors  are  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  congregation,  not  friends  of  the  family  who  may  be  associated 
with  another  congregation,  perhaps  many  miles  away  (as  Tkas  been  true  in 
the  past  with  respect  to  “godparents”). 

Baptism  of  Adults,  Infants , and  Exceptional  Persons 

Because  God’s  action  in  the  sacrament  is  bound  up  with  the  community 
of  faith,  baptism  cannot  be  properly  administered  or  interpreted  apart  from 
the  life  of  that  community.  Hence  the  baptism  of  adults  who  can  articulate 
the  faith  is  normative— that  is,  theologically  and  temporally  it  precedes  the 
baptism  of  infants  and  children  as  well  as  those  who  are  mature  in  years  but 
cannot  articulate  the  faith.  In  a missionary  setting,  for  example,  baptism 
cannot  be  administered  to  babies  until  there  is  a community  of  faith  in  which 
they  can  be  nurtured. 

But  once  the  community  of  faith  exists,  it  cannot  exclude  from  it  those 
who  are  born  into  it  by  assuming  that  all  forms  of  faith  and  growth  in  grace 
depend  upon  the  attainment  of  a certain  age  or  a specific  level  of  doctrinal 
comprehension  or  ethical  discrimination.  Because  what  is  proclaimed  through 
baptism  can  elicit  faith,  the  baptism  of  the  children  of  the  faithful  is  not 
merely  appropriate  but  important.  Furthermore,  because  God’s  gracious  love 
is  extended  to  all  persons,  not  merely  to  all  “normal”  persons,  baptism  is 
granted  to  those  within  the  faithful  community  who  may  be  mentally 
retarded,  senile,  or  otherwise  less  intellectually  or  emotionally  competent 
than  “normal.”  It  may  well  be  that  because  such  persons  are  less  capable  of 
receiving  the  Gospel  through  the  spoken  word,  the  Word  of  God  may  most 
effectively  come  to  them  through  the  enacted  word  with  its  appeal  to  the 
senses  of  sight,  touch,  and  non-verbal  sound.11  When  such  persons  are 
nurtured  within  the  Church,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  capable  of 
saving  faith,  though  they  may  be  unable  to  articulate  it  verbally. 

Thus  baptism  may  be  administered  at  any  age  to  those  who  seek  God’s 
forgiving  grace.  Some  who  come  to  the  sacrament  will  bring  with  them  a 
more  fully  developed  and  articulated  faith  than  others.  But  all  come  seeking 
faith  for  themselves  or  for  themselves  and  their  children  or  those  whom  they 
sponsor. 12 

The  same  rationale  which  opens  baptism  to  all  within  the  community  of 
faith  logically  opens  the  Lord’s  Table  to  all  baptized  Christians  without 
imposing  a designated  age  of  “first  communion.”  The  sacrament  of  the  tabic 
signifies  many  things  to  us;  but  certainly  its  elements  of  food  and  drink 
speak  of  the  nourishment  which  God  and  the  church  give  by  grace  to  those 
who  are  born  into  the  community  of  faith  through  baptism.  The  Eucharist  is 
open  to  baptized  persons  regardless  of  age  or  mental  or  emotional 
development  for  precisely  the  same  reason  that  baptism  itself  is  open  to  all 
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who  come  seeking  faith:  In  both  sacraments  God  extends  to  us  that  which  is 
capable  of  calling  forth  faith.  To  deny  the  Eucharist  to  the  baptized  is  in- 
creasingly regarded  as  an  inconsistent  practice  and  one  which  may  well 
inhibit  the  growth  of  faith— the  faith  both  of  those  who  are  excluded  and  of 
those  who  do  the  excluding  and  thereby  limit  their  own  experience  of 
community. 13 

Faith  and  the  Practice  of  Confirmation 

The  practice  of  confirmation  is  currently  undergoing  a reexamination 
which  may  well  result  in  a change  of  practice  as  radical  as  that  which  oc- 
curred when  baptism  and  confirmation  became  detached  from  each  other  in 
the  early  centuries.  Most  sacramental  churches  now  regard  that  separation 
as  unfortunate,  particularly  if  confirmation  came  to  be  a sacrament  which 
must  be  administered  in  order  to  “complete”  the  work  or  baptism  or  to 
“impart  the  Holy  Spirit”  to  the  baptized.  Furthermore,  the  reservation  of 
authority  to  confirm  to  bishops  in  certain  churches  is  a source  of  con- 
temporary discussion  and  discontent. 

Most  current  revision  of  confirmation  liturgies  and  practices  involves 
one  or  more  of  the  following  assumptions:  (1)  Baptism  is  complete  in  and  of 
itself;  it  does  not  need  to  be  completed  sacramentally  nor  is  there 
justification  in  the  assertion  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  imparted  through  a 
separate  act.  (2)  Because  baptism  is  a covenant,  and  because  we  break  our 
part  of  the  covenant,  from  our  side  the  covenant  is  renewable.  (3)  Con- 
firmation is  a form  of  renewal— the  first  public  renewal  made  by  those  who 
were  baptized  in  infancy.  (4)  Such  first  public  renewal  is  not  mandatory  as  a 
liturgical  act  (although  adult  commitment  to  the  faith  is  a necessary  part  of 
discipleship) . (5)  When  baptism  is  administered  to  adults,  that  unified  act 
includes  the  laying  on  of  hands  traditionally  associated  with  confirmation. 
No  further  formal  confirmation  is  appropriate.  (6)  The  laying  on  of  hands 
may  also  be  appropriate  at  the  baptism  of  infants.  (7)  Renewal  is  a continual 
process  in  the  covenantal  life  of  the  Christian  and  forms  of  liturgical  renewal 
are  appropriate  at  various  points  in  the  life  of  the  baptized  individual  and  in 
the  life  of  the  congregation  corporately,  but  (8)  these  acts  of  liturgical 
renewal  are  not  called  confirmation  except  in  the  circumstances  listed  in  (3), 
above. 14 

Acts  of  renewal  testify  to  faith  and  in  the  process  may  enhance  faith. 
Renewal,  whether  as  confirmation  or  not,  is  intimately  related  to  baptism; 
but  in  no  sense  is  it  rebaptism,  even  though  a small  amount  of  water  may  be 
used  in  remembrance  of  the  water  of  the  sacrament.  The  differentiation 
between  baptism  and  renewal  rests  upon  the  difference  between  God’s  faith- 
fulness and  our  faltering  faith.  The  promise  of  God  which  baptism  signifies 
is  true  and  is  not  to  be  questioned.  Hence  “rebaptism”  is  impossible 
sacramentally;  action  to  the  contrary  implies  a lack  of  trust  in  God’s  fidelity. 
But  we  from  time  to  time  need  to  remember  through  liturgical  forms  our 
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weakness  in  faith,  our  resolution  to  grow  in  faith,  and  the  grace  promised  us 
at  baptism  which  covers  sin  and  enables  us  to  grow. 

All  such  re-examination  of  confirmation  and  related  acts  is  bound  up 
with  the  conviction  that  Christian  faith  is  dynamic,  not  static.  It  expresses 
itself  both  in  thought  and  action  individually  and  in  community.  Thus  both 
of  the  matters  discussed  earlier  (“faith  in”  and  “faith  about”;  personal  faith 
and  community  faith)  are  at  the  center  of  the  current  ferment  and  reform. 

Faith  and  Non-sacramental  Acts  of  Initiation 

In  recent  years  those  who  historically  have  not  practiced  the  baptism  of 
infants  have  formulated  liturgical  rites  for  use  with  Christian  parents  and 
their  infants.  These  rites  have  been  given  names  such  as  “the  dedication  of 
infants”  and  the  “blessing  of  infants.”  Such  practices  have  also  appeared  in 
the  sacramental  churches,  and  it  is  this  latter  use  exclusively  which  we 
discuss  here. 

For  the  most  part,  non-sacramental  rites  for  infants  and  children  are  not 
encouraged  by  sacramental  churches  for  rather  obvious  reasons.15  For  their 
use  seems  to  imply  either  that  baptism  is  regarded  as  an  ordinance  (that  is, 
an  enacted  affirmation  of  personal  faith  in  God  rather  than  an  act  of  divine 
initiative  which  pertains  to  the  community  as  a whole),  or  that  parents 
desire  some  sort  of  liturgical  rite  but  are  unwilling  to  assume  the  com- 
mitment implied  in  the  sacramental  covenant.  Thus  a lack  of  faith  either  in 
the  sacraments  or  more  generally  is  perceived  as  being  involved. 

Recently  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union  (C.O.C.U.)  has  produced  a 
liturgy  entitled  “An  Order  for  the  Birth  or  Adoption  of  a Child.”16  The 
formulating  committee  consisted  of  persons  both  from  sacramental  and  non- 
sacramental  churches.  The  new  rite  is  intended  for  use  with  infants  and  their 
parents  in  those  denominations  which  do  not  baptize  infants;  but  the  rite  is 
also  intended  for  the  sacramental  churches  as  well.  What  is  of  interest  is 
that  its  use  in  the  latter  bodies  is  seen  as  a way  of  strengthening  the 
position  of  sacramental  baptism,  not  of  weakening  or  even  denying  that 
position.  Six  possible  uses  within  sacramental  churches  are  suggested,  as 
follows: 

1.  Since  many  churches  now  require  extended  pre-baptismal 
counselling  and  since  others  try  to  cluster  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament  around  times  which  are  most  liturgically  significant  for  its 
celebration(e.g.,  Epiphany,  Easter,  Pentecost,  All  Saints’  Day)  an  alter- 
native non-sacramental  rite  may  relieve  pressure  from  parents  who  want  a 
liturgical  rite  shortly  after  birth— that  is,  before  adequate  counselling  can 
occur  or  between  stated  occasions  in  the  liturgical  cycle. 

2.  Often  there  is  pressure  to  hold  baptism  in  a congregation  other  than 
the  one  where  the  child  will  be  nurtured.  The  possibility  of  a non- 
sacramental  rite  in  such  a setting  may  preserve  the  intergrity  of  baptism  as 
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an  act  of  the  congregation  rather  than  an  event  conducted  in  a certain  place 
bacause  of  family  convenience,  sentiment,  and  the  like. 

3.  Occasionally  pastors  receive  requests  for  baptism  from  parents  who 
may  be  sincere  but  are  only  marginally  related  to  the  Church;  sometimes 
parents  may  themselves  not  be  baptized  members.  An  alternative  to  the 
sacrament  may  prevent  indiscriminate  baptism  and  also  prevent  alienation 
between  the  church  and  parents  who  may  eventually  be  brought  into  its 
faith  and  life  in  a vital  way. 

4.  In  the  sacramental  churches,  some  parents  prefer  that  baptism  be 
delayed  until  their  children  reach  the  age  of  decision.  An  alternative  rite 
allows  such  parents  the  integrity  of  their  convictions,  yet  offers  them  a 
liturgical  opportunity  in  which  to  express  their  faith  within  the  community. 

5.  When  a child  has  been  baptized  (either  under  emergency  cir- 
cumstances or  prior  to  adoption)  an  alternative  rite  offers  liturgical 
possibilities  which  do  not  in  any  way  seem  to  imply  rebaptism. 

6.  Some  parents  may  desire  a service  in  the  hospital  or  home  shortly 
after  birth  with  the  act  of  naming  incorporated  into  a liturgical  form.  The 
bestowal  of  a name,  later  to  be  incorporated  into  the  name  of  the  Trinity  at 
baptism,  is  an  option  in  the  C.O.C.U.  rite. 

The  order  itself  specifically  points  forward  toward  an  anticipated  act  of 
baptism  (or  points  back  to  it  in  the  case  of  those  previously  baptized). 
Instructions  for  the  celebration  of  the  rite  urge  that  participants  not  gather 
at  the  precise  point  in  the  liturgical  room  where  baptisms  normally  are 
administered  in  order  that  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  worshippers  con- 
cerning the  two  rites  may  be  avoided. 

What  is  of  central  importance  is  that  this  particular  nonsacramental  act 
of  initiation  not  only  avoids  denying  or  denigrating  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism but  that  it  affirms  the  importance  of  baptism  within  the  sacramental 
churches  and  implies  that  anything  short  of  baptism  as  an  ultimate  goal  is 
less  than  totally  consistent  with  the  faith  of  the  church.  The  matter  of  faith 
is  of  central  concern,  particularly  in  the  third  circumstance:  The  concern  here 
is  to  seek  to  bring  into  a trusting  faith  within  the  Christian  community 
those  who  may  have  only  a doctrinal  faith  without  relation  to  the  corporate 
life  of  the  church,  those  whose  faith  is  individual  but  not  personal  in  the  best 
sense. 

It  is  this  same  purpose  which  should  inform  and  infuse  any  other  forms 
of  non -sacramental  rites  of  initiation  in  order  that  baptism  may  be  a rite  and 
experience  of  integrity  in  the  life  of  the  Church. 


1 This  in  no  way  argues  against  the  principle  of  lex  orandi , lex  credendi',  for  both  the 
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ordered  prayer  of  the  church  and  the  systematic  formulations  presuppose  faith.  Faith 
precedes  both  and  yet  also  grows  out  of  both. 

2 For  example,  some  people  give  clear  creedal  assent  to  Christian  doctrine  first  and 
acknowledge  that  only  later  do  they  find  a vital  trust  in  God  which  grows  out  of  their  in- 
tellectual formulations.  Other  people  have  an  abiding  trust  in  the  grace  of  God  before  they 
come  to  examine  the  formulations  which  express  that  trust  in  clear  terms.  And  in  both  cases 
there  is  a continuing  dynamic  of  faith:  Those  who  “believe  in”  only  after  they  have  “believed 
that”  discover  that  trust  gives  new  depth  and  immediacy  to  doctrine;  and  those  who  “believe 
that”  as  a result  of  having  “believed  in”  attest  that  doctrine  gives  substance  and  shape  to  the 
life  of  trust. 

3 ean  homologeses  en  to  stomati  sou  kyrion  Jesoun,  kai  pisteuses  en  te  kardia  sou  hoti  ho 
theos  auton  eqeiren  ek  nekron,  sothese. 

4 pos  de  akousosin  choris  keryssontos  (Rom.  10:14c). 

5 Here  as  else  where  I speak  of  the  faith  of  individuals  as  “personal  faith”  rather  than  as 
“individual  faith.”  This  is  more  than  semantic  hair-splitting.  Faith  which  is  “individual”  may 
be  privatistic  and  even  heretical  (the  “leave  me  alone;  I can  believe  and  do  what  I please” 
attitude).  The  Christian  in  community  assumes  a personal  commitment  to  the  faith  without 
being  individualistic.  Thus  “my  faith”  is  crucial;  but  it  is  never  just  “my  faith”;  instead,  it 
must  be  my  faith  within  the  context  of  the  faith  of  the  whole  Church  which  speaks  to  me, 
judges  me,  and  prods  me  on  toward  a fuller  understanding  and  practice  of  the  Gospel.  The 
importance  of  the  distinction  between  individual  faith  and  personal  faith  will  become  more 
evident  when  we  discuss  forms  of  initiation  which  are  distinct  from  baptism,  confirmation,  and 
renewal. 

6 To  the  contemporary  Christian  who  has  never  been  taught  to  see  baptism  as  a sign  of 
God’s  mighty  acts,  what  is  about  to  follow  may  seem  fanciful  or  even  fantastic.  But  this  way 
of  looking  at  baptism  is  as  old  as  the  church  itself  and  if  we  are  blind  to  it,  we  are  deprived  of 
much.  A thorough  and  interesting  treatment  of  the  subject  is  found  in  The  Bible  and  The 
Liturgy  by  Jean  Danielou,  S.  J.  “Liturgical  Studies  Series,”  III(University  of  Notre  Dame 
Press,  1956;  original  version  in  French,  Bible  et  Liturgie  [Paris:  Les  Editions  du  Cerf,  1951]). 
See  also  the  liturgical  formulations  of  the  early  centuries  as  contained  in  E.  C.  Whitaker’s 
Documents  of  the  Baptismal  Liturgy  (London:  S.P.C.K.,  1960).  As  an  evidence  that  this 
significance  of  baptism  continued  during  the  Reformation  period,  see  Luther’s  Baptismal  for- 
mulation, the  Flutgebet. 

7 Whether  baptism  should  involve  an  actual  chrismation  in  addition  to  washing  with  water 
is  a matter  beyond  the. scope  of  this  paper.  Certainly  the  use  of  oil  does  convey  the  priestly 
work  of  God’s  people  more  adequately  than  water.  Chrismation  at  baptism  is  more  ancient 
than  has  often  been  supposed  and  should  not  at  all  seem  strange  in  light  of  the  fact  that  both 
meshiah  and  Christos  mean  “the  anointed  one.” 

8 When  Christians  “remember”  their  baptism  after  its  administration  it  is  not  primarily 
the  moment  and  act  of  administration  which  is  to  be  recalled;  rather,  the  covenant  promise, 
with  its  cedi  to  response,  is  to  come  alive  in  the  believer  who  remembers.  It  is  God’s  covenant 
love  which  calls  forth  faith. 

8 I regard  it  as  unfortunate  that  the  phrase  “Word  [meaning  preaching]  and  Sacrament” 
has  become  so  embedded  in  the  theology  of  the  Church.  The  connection  between  the  Word  and 
the  sermon  is  inescapable  since  the  sermon  consists  of  words.  But  a fuller  understanding  of  the 
“Word”  allows  us  to  see  that  God’s  self- revelation  (which  in  part,  at  least,  is  what  the 
metaphor  is  about)  comes  also  through  sign-acts.  Indeed,  in  the  Prologue  of  John’s  Gospel, 
what  is  crucial  is  that  this  Word  becomes  flesh  and  acts  in  our  midst.  The  theology  of  the 
sacraments  is  based  upon  this  principle  of  God  acting  through  the  physical  matter  of  creation. 
Thus,  while  the  phrase  “Word  and  Sacrament”  cannot  now  be  abolished  from  the  vocabulary 
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of  the  Church,  we  need  to  be  clear  that  the  Word  comes  to  us  both  in  spoken  form— as  verbal 
proclamation,  - and  in  enacted  form— in  the  sacraments  (as  well  as  in  deeds  of  righteousness 
and  justice).  This  theology  would  be  more  clearly  expressed  by  phrases  such  as  “the  preached 
Word  and  the  sacramental  Word”  or  ‘‘the  liturgical  Word  through  sermon  and  sacraments.” 

l0The  traditional  formula  ex  opere  operato  has  been  gravely  misunderstood  in  this 
regard.  Whatever  the  historic  misinterpretations  of  the  phrase  may  have  been,  the  intention 
behind  it  was  admirable;  for  it  intends  to  stress  the  sacrament  as  God’s  activity,  not  merely  a 
human  affirmation,  or  a subjective  or  psychological  event.  The  formula  does  not  mean  that 
God’s  work  is  automatic,  however;  the  sacraments  are  effective  only  to  those  who  put  no 
obstacle  before  them  and  who  desire  their  effects.  Consistent  with  the  dominant  biblical  un- 
derstanding of  signs,  sacraments  have  no  positive  effect  upon  the  skeptical  but  are  intended 
for  those  who  seek  faith. 

1 The  sense  of  smell  and  taste  may  also  be  involved  when  the  Eucharist  (and  perhaps  even 
the  ancient  chalice  of  milk  and  honey)  is  administered  as  a part  of  the  rite  of  baptism. 

,2It  is  noteworthy  that  the  baptismal  liturgy  of  the  Roman  Church  has  near  its  beginning 
this  question  to  the  candidate:  ‘‘What  do  you  ask  of  God’s  Church?”  The  prescribed  answer  is, 
“Faith.”  Since  for  centuries  the  baptism  of  infants  has  been  the  general  practice  of  that 
church,  this  might  be  taken  to  mean,  “We  (parents)  seek  faith  for  our  children.”  But  the 
question  is  retained  in  the  new  adult  initiation  rites  of  the  Roman  Church,  thus  revealing  its 
true  meaning;  “We  seek  faith  for  ourselves.”  Thus  the  interpenetration  of  corporate  and 
personal  faith  is  expressed  liturgically.  We  come  to  baptism  as  the  man  of  old  came  to  Jesus, 
saying,  “I  believe.  Lord,  help  my  unbelief.” 

‘The  extent  to  which  the  sacramental  churches  actually  have  revised  admission 
procedures  varies  widely,  although  discussion  is  going  on  in  almost  all  cases.  My  own 
denomination  (United  Methodist)  has  never  had  formal  exclusion  of  baptized  persons  of  any 
age  and  the  communication  of  children  is  not  uncommon  among  Methodist  generally.  Some 
Presbyterians  in  the  United  States  have  recently  relaxed  the  traditional  Calvinistic  strictures 
against  communion  before  confirmation.  Some  Lutherans  have  experimented  with  changes  but 
in  the  case  of  at  least  one  denomination  have  withdrawn  permission  for  the  communion  of 
children  in  the  light  of  such  experimentation.  Roman  Catholics,  of  course,  have  long  observed 
First  Communion  before  confirmation,  but  First  Communion  itself  imposes  an  age  barrier.  The 
Orthodox  bodies  have  never  dropped  their  traditional  practice  of  communicating  baptized 
infants. 

'These  are  assumptions  related  to  confirmation  and  renewal  as  liturgical  acts.  Closely 
associated  but  not  directly  involved  in  our  discussion  here  are  changes  in  assumptions  related 
to  confirmation  and  renewal  from  the  standpoint  of  catechesis.  Many  Lutherans,  for  example, 
now  speak  o{  catechetical  confirmation  as  a process  which  extends  from  baptism  until  puberty 
or  later  and  is  expressed  at  the  end  of  the  period  through  liturgical  confirmation. 

1 'Generally  sacramental  churches  have  given  no  official  status  at  all  to  such  rites.  An 
exception  is  the  former  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church  which  is  now  a part  of  The  United 
Methodist  Church.  At  the  time  of  the  earlier  merger  of  the  Evangelical  Church  and  the  Church 
of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ  in  1946,  a rite  entitled  “Dedication  of  Infants”  was  adop- 
ted—apparently  because  each  branch  of  the  merging  church  thought  the  other  body  wanted  it 
as  a part  of  the  terms  of  union!  Some  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  the  use  of  such  a rite  in 
The  United  Methodist  Church  of  late  have  been  bishops  who  formerly  were  E.U.B.  clergy.  The 
former  E.U.B.  Church  was  formally  sacramental  as  its  Confession  of  Faith  made  clear  in 
Article  VI. 

'The  liturgy  together  with  commentary  should  be  available  by  late  1979  from  The 
Consultation  on  Church  Union,  228  Alexander  Street,  Princeton,  N.  J.  08540.  The  author  of 
this  paper  is  the  writer  of  the  C.O.C.U.  document. 
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Because  any  discussion  about  human  relations,  let  along  divine  ones, 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  that,  despite  attempts  to  the  contrary,  bias  will 
emerge.  Let  me  begin  by  stating  my  own.  I come  from  an  island,  with  a 
high  percentage  of  Baptists  and  where  baptism  by  immersion  is  the 
dominant  mode  of  Baptism  and  the  means  of  entry  into  the  Church.  It  is 
also  an  island  with  a socialist  political  orientation  and  a cultural  bias 
towards  Africa  and  things  black  and  African. 

These  things  must  be  said  because  of  two  factors.  For  some  of  us,  what 
has  in  the  past  passed  for  theological  statements  were  at  times  much  more 
than  just  theological  statements,  for  they  betrayed  both  dominant  political 
and  social  attitudes.  And,  secondly,  it  is  easier  to  arrive  at  “consensus” 
across  denominational  boundaries  within  a single  socio-political  unit,  than  to 
do  so  across  cultures,  ideologies,  and  differing  social  organizations. 

Faith  of  the  Individual/ Faith  of  the  Community 

My  context,  then,  poses  certain  questions  to  the  assumptions  behind 
the  questions  I have  been  asked  to  consider.  The  first  is  this:  What  do  we 
mean  by  the  faith  of  the  community.  European  Baptists,  it  might  be  ob- 
served have  appeared  to  accept  the  idea  of  “faith  of  the  community.”  And 
perhaps  in  one  sense  all  Baptists  might  espouse  it  if  the  phrase  meant  a 
“Christian  consensus  of  the  faithful.”  For  it  would  appear,  at  least  to  some 
of  us,  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  “community  faith”  could  be  defined  and 
recognized. 

It  appears  that  whenever  the  New  Testament  speaks  of  “community,”  it 
is  of  the  faithful  in  community.  And  this  is  conceived  to  be  in  harmony. 
Thus  the  Pauline  passages  dealing  with  the  body  (I  Cor.  12),  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  (Rom.  12),  and  ministry  (Eph.  4:12ff.)  each  stresses  the  functional 
aspect  of  the  community,  and  this  under  the  guidance  and  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  There  appears  then  to  be  no  wholistic  concept  of  the  Church’s  Faith 
as  such  but  rather  that  the  Spirit  works  in  and  through  individual,  par- 
ticular, and  concrete  manifestations  of  faith,  in  the  faithful.  Even  at  points 
like  that  of  the  Philippian  jailor  (Acts  19:31-33),  the  burden  of  the  passage 
is  upon  the  concrete,  individual  and  particular  response  of  a man  in  faith  to 
God  (Acts  19:34). 

This  inevitably  raises  the  question  of  “household  faith”  i.e.  the  faith  of 
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the  Christian  household.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  regards  a Christian 
family,  there  is  a participation  in  terms  of  human  kinship,  of  love,  but  this 
is  not  the  same  as  participation  in  divine  kinship.  For  example,  matters  of 
identity,  birth,  death,  and  falling  in  love  are  specific  responses  to  individual, 
personal,  and  concrete  situations.  Similarly,  conversion- repentance  in  the 
Church  has  to  be  viewed  as  the  appropriate  parallel.  So  in  the  Christian 
household  there  are  two  kinds  of  participation  at  work.  There  is  the  par- 
ticipation at  a human  level.  In  birth  there  is  little  volition  except  perhaps  on 
the  part  of  the  parents.  But  on  the  divine  level,  there  is  volition.  That  is 
why  the  New  Testament  speaks  of  Christian  believers  as  being  “par- 
takers”—“sharers”  in  the  Divine  (Phil.  1:1;  Col.  1:2).  There  is  a dynamism 
about  New  Testament  faith  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  a static,  systemic 
approach  in  any  definition  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Baptism,  as  it  stands  in  the  New  Testament,  has  an  immediate 
relationship  to  faith  and  ought  then  to  be  seen  within  a dynamism  of  faith. 
The  New  Testament  appears  to  know  of  no  other  relationship  to  God  and  to 
the  faithful  believers.  As  regards  “infant- baptism”  and  its  relationship  to 
faith,  the  question  appears  to  be  not,  how  does  infant-baptism  express  this 
concrete,  individual  dynamism  of  faith,  but  can  it? 

To  consider  this,  it  is  of  some  importance  to  appreciate  an  important 
aspect  of  faith  as  reflected  in  the  New  Testament.  Appeal  for  infant- baptism 
has  at  times  been  made  to  the  “faith  of  the  Church.”  But  the  faith  of  the 
Church  is  surely  no  more  than  the  consensus  of  the  faithful  within  the 
context  of  the  Scriptures  and  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  this  regard, 
preaching  is  an  essential  ingredient  to  awaken  faith.  The  preaching  of  the 
faith,  it  has  now  been  established,  was  essentially  a rehearsal  of  the  life, 
work,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  it  is  to  this  that  the 
believer  responds,  in  repentance,  and  discovers  that  he  or  she  enters  a new 
complex  of  relationships  initiated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  not  the  same  as 
the  “consensus  of  the  faithful”  which  is  the  only  true  arena  in  which  at  first 
and  at  last  God  and  the  individual  enters  into  the  consummation  of  an 
ultimate  personal  relationship.  That  is  why  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Baptism 
may  not  be  dissociated  without  doing  violence  to  both.  There  can  then  be  no 
valid  and  true  Baptism  without  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  stimulating  the 
hearer  to  obedience  and  to  repentance:  Obedience,  firstly,  to  that  which  is 
concretely  heard;  secondly,  to  Him,  i.e.,  the  preacher,  and  the  consensus  of 
the  faithful  which  he  represents,  who  is  concretely  heard;  and  thirdly  in 
repentance  to  accept  and  be  accepted  by  God,  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  at 
work  representatively  and  actually  in  the  concrete  situation. 

To  interpret  baptism,  therefore,  as  simply  a rite  of  initiation  is  to  miss 
much  of  its  meaning.  The  Church  is  not  an  organization.  It  is  a community 
which  is  in  continual  response  by  faith  to  God  on  the  one  hand  and  within 
itself  on  the  other;  so  the  “act”  cannot  be  an  empty  symbol.  It  must  be  the 
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result  of  a response  to  the  person  of  Jesus,  a part  of  a process  of  occurring 
(happening)  which  has  no  meaning  unless  that  response,  and  that  oc- 
currence, is  in  a dynamic  relationship  to  God  and  fellow  believers.  Here  it 
would  seem  that  “infant -baptism”  cannot  adequately  express  what  is  en- 
visaged in  the  New  Testament,  not  on  its  own  as  the  practice  now  stands. 

Infant  Baptism  and  Confirmation 

There  is  a second  aspect  of  the  discussion,  i.e.,  the  relationship  between 
“infant-baptism”  and  “confirmation.”  Confirmation  as  it  is  in  general  usage 
appears  to  be  the  recognition  of  a personal  relationship  between  the  can- 
didate and  God— whether  this  be  simply  a ratification  of  promises  or  not.  In 
any  case,  here  we  seem  to  find  an  acceptance  by  the  Church  that  faith  is 
being  expressed  personally  and  concretely.  But  it  might  be  observed  that  it 
is  at  this  point , according  to  the  New  Testament,  that  Baptism  takes  place. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  not  have  been  at  work  in  the 
life  of  the  individual  before  Confirmation,  but  it  suggests  that,  if  the  New 
Testament  is  the  norm,  then  water- baptism  ought  to  be  related  to  that 
ceremony.  The  laying -on-of -hands  which  appears  to  be  reserved  for  this 
ceremony  ought  not  in  itself  present  a problem  to  Baptists  since  the  rite  is  a 
token  of  entry  into  the  fellowhip  of  believers. 

What  would  certainly  present  a problem  to  all  Baptists  is  the 
mathematical  theorem:  infant  baptism  4-  confirmation  = believers’  baptism. 
The  difficulties  lie  in  two  directions:  (a)  conversion,  baptism,  and  laying-on- 
of-  hands  appear  to  be  all  parts  of  an  interrelated  whole  which  cannot  be 
separated  without  doing  violence  to  the  parts;  and  (b)  at  this  time  the 
majority  of  Baptists  do  not  recognize  infant -baptism  as  valid. 

The  most  that  could  be  achieved  appears  to  be  a recognition  of  “intent,” 
as  far  as  infant-baptism  was  concerned,  and  to  accept  “confirmation,”  which 
appears  to  be  the  true  parallel  (except  for  the  absence  of  water)  to  believers’ 
baptism.  This,  it  would  appear,  is  possible  since  Baptists  have  always  ex- 
tended recognition  to  other  Christians  on  the  basis  of  profession  of  faith. 
This  has  meant  in  some  cases  “open”  membership  and  an  “open”  table  in 
varying  degrees.  The  fact  is  that  Baptists  themselves  are  divided  on  this 
issue. 

The  Relationship  of  the  Infant  to  the  Church 

There  is  a third  aspect  to  these  questions  and  that  is  the  relationship  of 
the  “infant”  to  the  Church.  How  do  they  fit  into  the  Church?  Is  it  possible 
to  assume  that  once  they  are  born  of  Christian  parents  (we  do  not  wish  to 
complicate  the  issue  with  non-Christian  parents)  somehow  by  right  they 
belong  and  they  are  thereby  believers?  And  as  believers  should  have  the 
sacrament  of  Baptism?  (The  form  and  mode  has  never  been  a great  issue 
among  Baptists.) 

The  most  that  can  be  said  in  the  light  of  the  teaching  in  the  New 
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Testament  is  that  the  infant  is  a potential  believer,  who  might  in  the  future 
respond  to  the  Gospel.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  assumed  that,  as  far 
as  Baptists  are  concerned,  there  could  well  be  a consensus  that  such  an 
infant  is  within  the  scope  of  the  Gospel,  a gospel  with  which  he  or  she  must 
be  confronted  in  order  to  respond  concretely,  in  an  individual  personal  and 
responsible  manner.  It  is  to  allow  this  to  happen  that  Baptists  (and  others) 
have  evolved  the  ceremony  of  “Blessing  the  Children.” 

The  dedication  of  infants  (some  prefer  the  word,  “presentation”)  has 
had  a long  history  and  finds  its  roots  in  the  New  Testament  passages  which 
refer  to  Jesus  blessing  the  Children  (Mk.  10: 13ff. ; Mt.  19:15;  Luke  18: 15ff . ) . 
To  Baptists  this  ceremony  has  stood  for  the  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  and  parents  that  the  ability  to  reproduce  and  the  results  of 
reproduction  of  children  are  gifts  of  God  to  be  dedicated  or  presented  to 
God’s  glory.  Further,  it  signifies  that  parents  and  Church  have  a respon- 
sibility together  to  create  an  environment  in  which  the  child  might  make  his 
or  her  concrete,  individual  response  to  Christ,  as  Lord  and  Saviour  (Eph. 
5:21-31;  6:1-4). 

Thus  the  form  of  the  Ceremony  is  that  of  prayer.  There  is  thanksgiving, 
adoration,  intercession,  and  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  both  by  parents 
and  the  Church  gathered  in  that  place , so  that  the  Holy  Spirit  might  ef- 
fectively operate  in  the  outworking  of  the  infant’s  life 

There  is  no  question  of  the  faith  of  the  parents  nor  child  involved  here 
except  insofar  as  the  parents  might  be  believers  and  the  context  of  the 
ceremony  that  of  a worship  service.  That  which  is  being  sought  is  simply 
“God’s  blessing,”  on  the  one  hand,  and  a “vow  or  promise”  from  the 
parents  and  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  under  God,  they  shall  provide 
the  enviroment  in  which  personal  faith  may  be  given  and  received. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  in  some  parts  of  the  world  the  ceremony  is  not 
reserved  for  the  children  whose  parents  are  Christian.  So  the  Blessing  of 
Infants  appropriately  finds  its  proper  place  in  the  pastoral-missionary 
context  of  the  Church. 

Difficult  as  it  appears  to  be,  for  some  Baptists  the  infants  of  believers 
stand  in  no  special  relationship  to  God  as  over  against  the  infants  of  un- 
believers. Nevertheless,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  Christian  home  and 
Church  provide,  at  least  theoretically,  an  easier  environment  in  which  to 
receive  faith.  Thus  the  matter  is  a pastoral  one  in  which  there  is  a question 
of  degrees  of  pastoral  tasks  and  certainly  not  one  of  sacramental  faith. 

In  conclusion,  the  relationship  between  the  individual  and  the  com- 
munity is  in  Christ.  It  is  belief  in  Christ  which  links  them  both.  This  belief 
is  nurtured  and  sustained  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  He  who  awakens  faith  in 
both  the  Community  and  the  individual,  for  the  community  has  no  objective 
faith  over  against  that  given  it  by  the  individuals  under  God.  As  far  as 
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“infant-baptism”  and  “confirmation”  are  concerned,  “infant-baptism”  is 
unacceptable  as  it  now  stands  as  the  normative  initiatory  rite.  Confirmation 
would  be  a more  adequate  parallel  to  the  Baptist  position.  Lastly,  the 
question  of  “Blessing  of  Infants”  must  stand  on  its  own,  as  a pastoral- 
missionary activity,  which  in  fact  appears  to  be  parallel  to  some  concepts  of 
infant  baptism,  for  example,  that  in  the  United  Church  of  Canada. 
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Baptismal  Theology  in  the  Disciples  of  Christ 

William  D.  Carpe 


The  practice  and  theology  of  Christian  Baptism  have  been  a major  source 
of  controversy  within  the  Disciples  of  Christ  tradition.  Baptism  has  been 
involved  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  major  divisions  within  the 
movement  and  has  been  a problem  in  relations  with  other  churches.  By 
holding  to  the  practice  of  the  immersion  of  professed  believers,  Disciples 
have  taken  a position  quite  different  from  that  of  the  paedo- baptist  chur- 
ches. But  their  understanding  of  the  significance  of  baptism  has  separated 
them  from  Baptists,  with  whom  they  share  both  believers’  baptism  and 
immersion. 

To  begin  to  understand  the  Disciples’  position  on  baptism,  one  must 
appreciate  the  importance  of  a cardinal  characteristic  of  the  Church:  unity. 
That  the  Church  is  one  has  been  an  article  of  faith  since  the  New  Testament 
and  is  clearly  stated  in  the  classical  creeds.  In  reaction  to  the  medieval 
claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  the  one  Church,  most  Reformation 
theology  tended  to  regard  the  true  church  as  the  hidden  reality  known  only 
to  God.1  This  was  the  company  of  the  elect,  the  communion  of  saints.  It 
was  this  hidden  church  which  carried  the  marks  of  sanctity,  apostolicity, 
catholicity,  and  unity.  Disunity  in  the  earthly  church  was  a matter  of  grave 
importance,  but  it  could  not  in  any  way  affect  the  essential  unity  of  the 
invisible  Church. 

Such  an  understanding  of  the  Church  was  firmly  rejected  by  the  early 
leaders  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  For  them,  all  the  marks  of  the  church, 
especially  unity,  pertained  to  the  earthly  visible  Church.  Clearly  the  Church 
as  it  was  discussed  in  the  New  Testament  was  a visible  historical  institution 
and  not  an  ethereal  abstraction  known  only  to  God.  The  present  disunity  of 
Christians  was  not  only  regretable,  it  was  a sin  against  God  whose  clear 
intention  was  that  all  his  people  should  be  one.  Indeed,  God’s  Church  was 
one  in  essence  and  our  disunity  made  a mockery  of  God’s  will.  For  this 
reason,  Christian  unity  had  to  be  a concern  for  all  and  was  for  the  early 
Disciples.  Thomas  Campbell  in  1809  declared  that  the  Church  of  Christ  on 
earth  was  “essentially,  intentionally,  and  constitutionally  one.”2  The  unity  - 
minded  Springfield  Presbytery  in  1803  willed  that  its  separate  existence 
should  cease  and  that  it  should  “sink  into  union  with  the  Body  of  Christ  at 
large.”3  This  concern  was  perhaps  best  summarized  by  Barton  Stone’s 
statement  that  the  unity  of  Christians  was  his  polar  star. 4 
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Because  unity  had  become  the  driving  force  of  the  movement,  the  means 
of  restoring  that  unity  was  itself  a major  concern.  For  the  early  Disciples  it 
was  a clear  matter.  Since  God  intended  the  Church  to  be  one,  he  had 
provided  the  necessary  means  for  that  unity.  In  the  New  Testament  he 
revealed  the  divine  plan  for  the  faith,  order,  and  practice  of  the  Church. 
Disunity  had  come  about  when  the  Church  had  deviated  from  that  plan. 
Unity  could  be  restored  only  by  restoring  the  “Ancient  Order  of  Things.”5 
This  included  restoration  of  the  proper  mode  and  understanding  of  baptism. 
Thus,  for  the  early  generations  of  Disciples,  unity  and  restoration  of  the 
New  Testament  Church  were  identical. 

Still,  unity  and  restorationism  have  caused  much  controversy  within  the 
movement.  The  more  firmly  one  held  to  restorationism,  the  more  difficult  it 
was  to  maintain  relationships  with  churches  whose  order,  doctrine,  and  prac- 
tice, especially  baptism,  were  regarded  as  unbiblical.  Thus,  a catholic 
concern  for  unity  was  always  threatened  by  the  sectarian  force  of  rigid 
restorationism.  In  two  branches  of  the  movement,  the  Churches  of  Christ 
and  the  Independent  Christian  Churches,  the  tension  between  restorationism 
and  ecumenical  relationships  has  been  resolved  in  favor  of  restorationism. 
For  the  third  branch,  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  the  same 
tension  has  been  resolved  in  ecumenical  relationships. 

This  tension  can  be  seen  most  clearly  in  the  question  of  baptism.  For 
the  restorationist  wing,  the  mode  and  meaning  of  baptism  are  clearly  defined 
and  cannot  be  compromised  for  the  sake  of  unity,  since  agreement  on 
practice  cannot  bring  about  unity  if  that  practice  deviates  from  New 
Testament  practice.  For  the  ecumenical  wing,  active  participation  in  the 
modern  ecumenical  movement  has  forced  a complete  reassessment  of  the 
ideal  of  restoration,  especially  in  regard  to  baptism. 

This  paper  will  attempt  to  interpret  some  aspects  of  the  baptismal 
theology  of  this  latter  group,  first  by  means  of  a brief  historical  survey  and 
then  by  a review  of  some  of  the  issues  prominent  in  current  discussion. 

Historical  Survey 

While  the  thought  of  Alexander  Campbell  is  not  regarded  as 
authoritative  for  Disciples,  it  was  a major  factor  in  the  major  development  of 
the  movement  and  still  carries  great  influence.  Therefore,  Campbell  will 
receive  special  attention. 

Alexander  Campbell  (1788-1866),  the  most  significant  theologian  of  the 
Disciples  tradition,  received  his  theological  formation  in  the  divided 
Presbyterianism  of  Scotland  and  Northern  Ireland.  Discouraged  by  the 
divisions  in  the  church  caused  by  civil  as  well  as  confessional  differences,  he 
and  his  father  Thomas  Campbell  (1763-1854)  sought  to  find  a basis  for  unity 
in  the  primitive  order  and  practice  of  the  ancient  church  as  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament.  In  following  this  ancient  order  and  eliminating  human 
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inventions,  they  hoped  to  restore  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Everything, 
especially  baptism,  had  to  conform  to  New  Testament  practice.  Both  became 
convinced  that  New  Testament  baptism  was  the  immersion  of  a believer. 
Both  Campbells,  who  had  received  infant  baptism,  were  then  immersed. 
Having  already  been  expelled  from  the  Presbyterian  Associate  Synod  in 
1809,  they  were  free  to  join  in  1815  the  Redstone  Baptist  Association. 

While  the  Campbells  shared  the  Baptists’  practice  of  baptism,  they  held 
the  theology  of  baptism  which  was  unacceptable  to  most  Baptist  in  America 
and  connections  with  the  Redstone  Association  were  severed  in  1830. 

f '‘impbell's  Theology  of  Baptism* 

Campbell  was  convinced  that  the  word  haptizo  clearly  meant  immersion. 
He  was  also  convinced  that  the  proper  subject  of  baptism  was  a responsible 
believer.  To  support  this  he  appealed  to  the  commission  passages  of  Mat- 
thew 28:19-20  and  Mark  16:15-16.  In  the  Matthean  passage,  there  is  a 
definite  order  to  the  work  of  the  apostles:  making  disciples,  baptizing,  and 
teaching  the  Lord’s  precepts.  To  be  baptized,  one  had  to  receive  basic  in- 
struction in  the  gospel.  This  could  be  possible  only  for  one  of  later  years,  not 
an  infant.  The  Markan  passage  not  only  makes  baptism  essential,  it  requires 
belief  as  a condition  for  baptism.  Clearly  an  infant  could  not  believe  and, 
since  Campbell  made  intellectual  comprehension  a large  part  of  belief,  a 
young  child  was  also  disqualified. 

He  also  turned  to  the  Petrine  sermon  in  Acts  2 in  which  repentance  was 
made  a requirement  along  with  baptism.  For  Campbell,  repentance  was  a 
result  of  faith,  that  is,  it  was  the  desire  to  turn  from  sin  and  to  live  ac- 
cording to  that  which  one  believed.  This,  an  infant  was  incapable  of  doing. 
Since  Campbell  rejected  the  idea  of  inherited  sin,  he  did  not  believe  that  an 
infant  had  sins  to  repent  of. 

Protestant  paedo -baptists  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  had 
strongly  defended  the  idea  that  infant  baptism  was  clearly  practiced  in  the 
New  Testament,  usually  citing  the  “household”  baptisms.  Presbyterians 
especially  likened  infant  baptism  to  circumcision.  All  this  for  Campbell  was 
indefensible.  To  read  infant  baptism  into  the  New  Testament  was  a violation 
of  the  clear  literal  sense  of  the  text  and  to  link  it  to  circumcision  was  equally 
erroneous.  The  old  covenant  to  which  circumcision  belonged  was  entered  by 
physical  birth.  The  new  convenant,  which  superseded  the  old,  was  a spiritual 
covenant  open  to  all  who  believed,  not  just  to  those  born  of  the  flesh  of 
Israel.  The  rite  of  baptism  totally  supercedes  circumcision  and  has  no  direct 
parallel  to  it.  If  it  did,  only  males  could  be  baptized. 

Campbell  took  special  interest  in  an  historical  study  of  baptism  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Philadelphia,  Francis  P.  Kenrick  (1796-1863). 7 
Kenrick  stated  that  there  was  no  New  Testament  basis  for  infant  baptism.  It 
rested  solely  upon  the  authority  of  tradition  and  was  sanctioned  only  by  the 
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magisterium  of  the  Church.  Campbell  rejected  his  appeal  to  tradition  and 
authority,  but  delighted  in  citing  Kenrick’s  biblical  conclusions  against 
Protestants  who  tried  to  justify  infant  baptism  by  scripture.  To  accept 
infant  baptism,  one  had  to  accept  tradition  as  authoritative  and  thereby  one 
had  to  accept  all  of  the  aberrations  of  traditions  such  as  “celibacy, 
monasticism,  and  popery.” 

The  proper  subject  of  baptism  was  then  one  who  could  receive  the 
apostolic  preaching,  accept  it  in  faith,  and  amend  his  life  in  accord  with  the 
Lord’s  precepts. 

Effect  of  Baptism 

In  Campbell’s  view  everything  in  God’s  plan  of  salvation  served  a 
purpose.  There  were  no  empty  rituals  or  ceremonies.  The  purpose  of  baptism 
was  clear  from  Peter’s  sermon:  the  remission  of  sins.  But  as  has  been  stated 
this  had  to  be  preceded  by  faith  and  repentance.  Thus  it  was  not  baptism 
itself,  but  the  divinely  ordained  sequence  of  actions  (faith,  repentance,  and 
baptism)  that  lead  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  reception  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Without  faith,  and  repentance,  immersion  was  without  significance. 

This  understanding  of  a sequence  of  actions  led  opponents  to  accuse 
Campbell  of  a “works  righteousness”  since  so  much  depended  upon  human 
action  and  responsibility.  Campbell  strongly  denied  this.  First,  he  main- 
tained that  one  could  not  pose  a faith- works  dichotomy  as  so  much  Refor- 
mation theology  had  done.  Faith  had  to  bear  fruit  in  action  or  it  was  of  no 
value.  He  loved  to  cite  James’  admonition  that  faith  without  works  was  dead 
(James  2:17).  Second,  he  rejected  the  idea  of  righteousness  based  upon  good 
works.  While  he  rejected  the  Augustinian  view  of  original  sin,  he  did 
recognize  the  all-pervasiveness  and  inevitability  of  sin.  Thus,  no  matter  how 
righteous  any  might  be,  we  all  stand  before  God  as  debtors,  not  creditors. 
Our  works  cannot  make  us  righteous.  What  we  “do”  in  the  process  of 
salvation  is  simply  to  cooperate  in  the  plan  which  God  established  and  which 
depends  upon  his  grace  for  its  effect.  The  works  do  not  themselves  generate 
righteousness  and  we  do  not  become  righteous  simply  by  doing  them.  We 
are  obediently  cooperating  with  the  promised  grace  of  God  in  Christ. 

The  next  element  of  the  sequence  after  the  forgiveness  of  sins  was  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  sanctification.  This  was  not  to  be  seen  as  some  sort 
of  bizarre  experience  but  simply  as  the  guidance  and  growth  which  Christ 
has  promised  to  the  apostles.  Those  who  believed,  repented,  and  were 
baptized,  received  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit— all  without  unusual  behavior  or  extraordinary  experiences. 

The  last  event  in  the  sequence  was  union  with  the  Church.  This  Church 
was  the  true  body  of  Christ,  not  just  a congregation,  nor  was  it  the  invisible 
company  of  the  elect.  Thus  while  holding  a strong  congregational  polity, 
Campbell  did  not  have  a congregational  ecclesiology.  The  primary  reality 
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was  the  visible  universal  Church,  not  the  congregation.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  exaggerated  Congregationalism  of  the  Landmark  Baptists 
in  America  was  due  in  part  to  a reaction  against  the  ecclesiology  of  Campbell 
and  the  Disciples. 

Status  of  the  Unimmersed 

One  would  expect  that  Campbell’s  position  should  have  led  him  to 
conclude  that  anything  other  than  the  immersion  of  a believer  for  the 
remission  of  sins  was  not  a valid  baptism.  But  Campbell  would  not  allow  a 
facile  condemnation  of  the  unimmersed.  In  1837,  he  replied  in  his  journal 
The  Millenal  Harbinger  to  a letter  from  a lady  in  Lunenburg,  Virginia.8  She 
had  questioned  how  Campbell  could  say  that  there  were  Christians  in  all 
“Protestant  parties.”  How  could  the  unimmersed  be  Christian:  “does  the 
name  of  Christ  or  Christian  belong  to  any  but  those  who  believe  the  gospel , 
repent,  and  are  buried  in  baptism  into  the  death  of  Christ?”9 

Campbell’s  response  began  by  questioning  her  basic  premise.  If  being 
Christian  depended  solely  upon  proper  baptismal  practice  and  doctrine,  then 
there  were  no  Christians  except  for  Disciples  and  there  could  not  have  been 
Christians  for  many  centuries  before  the  Disciples’  restoration.  He  stated: 
Therefore,  for  many  centuries  there  has  been  no  Church  of  Christ,  no 
Christians  in  the  world;  and  the  promises  concerning  the  everlasting 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah  have  failed,  and  the  gates  of  hell  have 
prevailed  against  his  churchl  This  cannot  be;  and  therefore  there  are 
Christians  among  the  sects.10 

Campbell  resisted  sectarianism  by  asserting  the  necessity  of  the 
historical  continuity  of  the  Church  from  Christ  to  the  present.  To  assert 
otherwise  would  mean  that  Christ’s  promise  to  Peter  had  failed.  Thus,  there 
had  to  have  been  Christians  at  all  times,  and  not  only  among  Protestants 
but  among  “Romanists”  as  well.  How  this  could  be  possible  with  their 
corrupted  view  of  baptism  was  the  purpose  of  the  balance  of  his  response. 

He  first  defined  who  was  a Christian: 

Everyone  that  believes  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Messiah,  the 
Son  of  God;  repents  of  his  sins,  and  obeys  him  in  all  things  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  knowledge  of  his  will.11 

Campbell  refused  to  make  any  one  action  the  standard  of  obedience,  not 
even  immersion.  He  stated: 

I do  not  substitute  obedience  to  one  commandment,  for  universal  or 
even  general  obedience  now  ...  It  is  the  image  of  Christ  the 
Christian  looks  for  and  loves  and  this  does  not  consist  in  being  exact 
in  a few  items,  but  in  general  devotion  to  the  whole  truth  as  far  as 
known  . . .12 

Perfect  obedience  would  have  to  include  immersion,  but  most  who 
lacked  it  did  so  not  from  malice  but  from  ignorance.  This  lack  did  not  make 
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salvation  impossible.  But  the  fact  that  some  would  be  saved  who  lacked 
perfect  obedience  was  not  to  be  interpreted  as  “license  to  neglect  the  least  of 
all  commandments  of  Jesus.”  No  single  act,  such  as  immersion,  could  serve 
as  the  totality  of  Christian  obedience.  Thus  those  who  were  innocently 
unimmersed  could  still  be  saved. 

While  this  sounds  patronizing  and  offensive  to  paedo-baptists,  it  was  a 
significant  development  for  Disciples.  A leader  with  Campbell’s  prestige 
making  such  a statement  helped  a part  of  the  Disciples  movement  to  escape 
a narrow  sectarianism  based  upon  a particular  baptismal  doctrine  and 
practice. 

Baptismal  Theology  After  Campbell 

Through  his  own  work  and  through  the  works  of  several  influential 
people  who  studied  with  him  at  Bethany  College,  Campbell’s  thought  came 
to  dominate  the  Disciples’  theology  throughout  the  nineteenth  century. 
Nonetheless,  there  were  those  who  questioned  the  received  doctrine.  One  of 
these  was  Lewis  L.  Pinkerton  (1812-1875),  a Kentucky  pastor  and  educator. 
While  he  had  no  doubts  about  the  proper  mode  of  baptism  or  its  effects, 
Pinkerton  questioned  the  elevation  of  the  proper  mode  of  the  ritual  to  an 
importance  greater  than  that  of  the  quality  of  the  Christian  life: 

. . . the  moral  precepts  of  religion  are  as  necessary,  as  essential  to 
salvation,  as  its  positive  ordinances— that  it  is  important  a man 
should  pay  his  debts,  that  he  should  be  gentle  and  merciful  to  the 
poor,  that  he  should  do  unto  others  whatsoever  he  would  others  do 
unto  him,  as  that  he  should  be  immersed  and  keep  the  ordinances. 13 

With  the  turn  of  the  century,  a new  question  arose  for  Disciples.  Since 
they  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christian  unity,  could  they  participate  in 
the  newly  emerging  ecumenical  movement?  Those  with  whom  they  would 
have  to  cooperate  were  overwhelming  paedo-baptists  and  did  not  accept  the 
idea  of  restorationism  as  the  way  to  unity.  Obviously,  the  traditional 
position  had  to  accommodate  to  ecumenism  or  the  Disciples  would  have  to 
remain  apart  from  this  new  expression  of  world  Christianity.  While  Campbell 
had  not  been  prepared  to  dismiss  paedo-baptists  from  the  universal  Church, 
his  firmness  on  the  necessity  of  immersion  greatly  limited  the  possibility  of 
ecumenical  activity.  Clearly,  those  who  wished  to  enter  the  ecumenical 
movement,  needed  a new  theological  foundation,  especially  in  regard  to 
baptism.  This  was  to  come  from  two  theologians:  Charles  Clayton  Morrison 
(1874-1966),  an  American,  and  William  Robinson  (1888-1963),  a Briton. 

Charles  Clayton  Morrison 

Morrison  had  purchased  The  Christian  Century , a small  Disciples 
periodical,  in  1908.  Under  his  editorship,  which  lasted  until  his  retirement  in 
1947,  it  became  a semi-official  organ  of  ecumenical  Protestantism.  Morrison 
was  concerned  to  provide  Disciples  with  a theology  of  baptism  which  would 
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allow  them  to  keep  their  distinctive  practice  of  baptism  while  still  entering 
freely  into  the  ecumenical  quest  for  unity.  His  position  was  stated  in  his 
1914  work  The  Meaning  of  Baptism.14 

He  stated  that  Alexander  Campbell  had  been  too  narrow  in  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  word  baptizo.  While  its  etymology  was  clear,  the  term 
had  a very  specific  meaning  in  the  New  Testament.  Rather  than  being 
restricted  to  the  ritual  act  of  immersion,  baptizo  referred  to  the  entire 
process  of  Christian  initiation  which  began  with  faith  and  was  culminated  in 
one’s  union  with  Christ  and  his  Church.  Simple  immersion  was  not  itself  the 
totality  of  Christian  initiation  and  therefore  it  was  improper  to  limit  the  New 
Testament  understanding  of  Christian  baptism  to  ritual  immersion. 

Second,  the  process  of  Christian  initiation  was  inseparably  tied  to  the 
Church.  Baptism  was  the  way  whereby  the  believer  was  formally  united  to 
the  visible,  historical,  and  social  reality  of  the  Church.  Baptism  was  not 
simply  an  individual  matter.  It  was  pre-eminently  social,  involving  both  the 
desire  of  the  individual  to  become  one  with  Christ  and  the  Church,  and  the 
action  of  Christ  and  the  Church  in  incorporating  the  individual. 

Third,  the  effects  of  baptism  were  not  to  be  seen  as  magical  acts  but 
simply  as  the  normal  consequences  of  incorporation  to  Christ  and  the 
Church.  To  be  one  with  Christ  and  the  Church  is  to  be  forgiven  and  sanc- 
tified. Thus  baptism  is  not  just  an  external  sign  but  a truly  effective  act. 

Fourth,  Morrison  asserted  that  while  immersion  was  the  ideal  mode  of 
baptism,  possessing  richer  symbolism  than  any  other  mode,  one  could  not 
make  this  ritual  practice  essential  for  the  validity  of  the  entire  initiatory 
process.  Likewise,  believers’  baptism  was  for  many  reasons  the  normative 
and  preferable  practice,  but  one  could  not  thereby  invalidate  the  reality  that 
infant  baptism  can  and  does  led  to  union  with  Christ  and  the  Church.  Thus, 
while  infant  baptism  by  aspersion  or  affusion  lacks  the  richness  of  sym- 
bolism and  may  not  be  the  preferable  form,  it  lacks  nothing  in  essential 
character.  While  continuing  to  practice  believers’  immersion  and  continuing 
to  witness  to  its  value,  Disciples  could  enter  freely  into  ecumenical 
relationship  with  paedobaptists. 

William  Robinson 

William  Robinson^  was  the  most  influential  leader  of  the  Disciples’ 
movement  in  Britain  in  this  century.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  conferences,  he  was  the  most  articulate  spokesman  for  the  entire 
Disciples’  movement.  While  the  tension  between  restoration  and  ecumenism 
was  as  great  in  Britain  as  in  America,  Robinson’s  resolution  took  a par- 
ticularly British  turn.  Not  only  did  he  have  to  re- interpret  the  disciples’ 
tradition,  he  had  to  relate  it  to  British  ecumenical  thought,  which  was 
strongly  Anglican.  As  a result  his  discussions  of  the  Church  and  sacraments 
intentionally  used  language  which  had  not  been  common  among  Disciples 
but  which  made  their  position  more  intelligible  to  others. 
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Like  Morrison,  Robinson  related  his  baptismal  theology  to  ecclesiology . 
The  purpose  of  baptism  is  union  with  Christ  in  the  Church.  In  baptism,  the 
believer  shares  in  the  death  of  Christ  and  thereby  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
effected  by  his  death.  Likewise,  one  shares  in  his  resurrection  and  thereby  in 
newness  of  life.  Being  in  Christ  was  for  Robinson  not  simply  a “spiritual” 
reality,  but  a physical  and  social  reality  as  well.  One  is  joined  to  the  living, 
visible,  historical  body  of  Christ,  the  Church.  Being  a visible,  social  reality 
in  the  world  and  having  been  called  by  God  for  his  purposes  in  the  world, 
the  Church  has  a strongly  ethical  quality  about  its  visible  life.  This  means 
that  incorporation  into  that  life  is  not  simply  a subjective  experience,  but  a 
sharing  in  that  ethical,  moral  activity.  Sanctification  is  then  the 
strengthening  and  impowerment  of  the  believers  to  live  this  new  life. 

While  holding  to  the  belief  that  the  immersion  of  a believer  was  the  New 
Testament  practice  of  baptism,  Robinson  could  not  deny  the  validity  of 
other  practices,  for  to  do  so  would  be  to  restrict  the  power  and  range  of 
God’s  grace. 

Overall,  Robinson’s  theology  was  quite  sacramental.  Disciples  had  not 
used  this  term,  because  it  was  unscriptural.  Robinson  pointed  out,  however, 
that  while  the  preferred  term  “ordinance”  was  biblical,  it  was  never  applied 
in  the  New  Testament  to  either  baptism  or  the  Lord’s  supper.  Thus,  he 
freely  used  the  term  sacrament  and  developed  a sacramental  understanding 
of  Christianity: 

In  Christianity  the  material  is  not  the  opposite  of  the  spiritual ; 
rather  it  is  profoundly  spiritualized.  In  one  sense,  we  can  say  that 
Christianity  is  a materialistic  religion;  but  perhaps  it  is  better  to  say 
that  it  is  a deeply  sacramental  religion.  It  transfigures  and  trans- 
forms the  life  of  the  world,  making  all  things  new,  investing 
everything  and  every  action  with  a new  significance,  even  in- 
significant things  and  insignificant  actions.  It  is  in  this  light  that  the 
Christian  Sacraments  take  on  a new  meaning  and  have  new  value. 
They  focus  this  very  point  bringing  vividly  before  us  this 
relationship  between  the  material  and  the  spiritual.16 

Contemporary  Issues 

Because  of  the  lack  of  a formal  confession  or  an  official  magisterium , it 
is  impossible  to  have  a single  Disciple  position  on  any  issue,  especially  one 
so  controversial  as  baptism.  Nonetheless,  there  are  some  persistent  themes 
that  appear  in  most  varieties  of  Disciple  thought. 

Baptism  and  the  Church 

Among  those  of  the  Disciples  tradition  who  have  accepted  the  modem 
ecumenical  movement,  the  ideal  of  restorationism  has  diminished  in  im- 
portance. Still,  certain  traditional  aspects  of  ecclesiology  remain  prominent: 
the  visible  reality  of  the  universal  Church,  its  essential  unity,  and  baptism 
as  the  means  of  union  with  it. 
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In  baptism  one  is  not  baptized  into  a congregation  or  denomination  but 
into  the  universal  Church.  The  congregation  as  a worshipping  community  is 
a manifestation  of  the  universal  Church,  but  it  can  accept  into  membership 
only  those  already  incorporated  into  the  universal  Church.  In  other  words, 
baptism  is  prerequisite  to  congregational  membership.  One  who  has  not 
been  made  one  with  Christ  and  his  Body  cannot  properly  belong  to  a 
congregation.  One  who  has  been  incorporated  into  the  universal  Church  has 
the  right  to  participate  fully  in  the  life  of  a congregation,  including  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  even  if  he  does  not  have  the  juridical  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities of  congregational  membership.  Likewise,  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  is  a privilege  of  the  whole  Church  and  not  just  of  a 
congregation. 

Effect  of  Baptism 

In  the  matter  of  the  effect  of  baptism,  Disciples  have  great  variations  in 
thought.  The  traditional  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  has  caused  many 
people  great  theological  difficulty.  However,  this  is  due  to  misun- 
derstandings and  misrepresentations  of  the  doctrine.  Salvific  power  was 
never  attributed  to  the  baptismal  water  nor  to  the  ritual  of  immersion.  It 
was  the  entire  process  of  Christian  initiation  which  had  this  effect— that  is, 
faith,  repentance,  baptism,  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  sanctification  in  the 
Church.  To  attribute  special  power  to  immersion  in  isolation  from  the  other 
elements  of  the  sequence  is  wrong  and  makes  immersion  an  act  of  magic. 
Baptism  is  significant  and  effective  only  as  part  of  the  entire  process  of 
Christian  initiation. 

The  question  does  arise  as  to  how  an  external  physical  act  can  have  an 
internal  and  spiritual  effect.  An  answer  may  well  be  impossible,  but  it 
should  be  said  that  the  question  itself  is  problematic.  To  oppose  spirit  and 
matter,  subjective  and  objective,  internal  and  external,  is  to  pose  a 
dichotomy  which  moves  dangerously  close  to  a non-christian  dualism.  When 
the  elements  of  the  initiation  process  are  examined,  these  distinctions 
become  ambiguous.  Is  faith  a subjective  or  objective  reality?  For  Disciples  it 
has  never  been  simply  an  internal  state.  Faith  involves  a belief  in  and  a 
commitment  to  an  external  reality.  Faith  must  find  fulfillment  in  acts  of  love 
or  it  is  dead.  But  mere  adherence  to  external  activity  is  not  faith.  The  same 
is  true  for  repentance.  Internal  contrition  that  does  not  result  in  an  external 
change  in  behavior  is  not  truly  repentance.  Forgiveness  and  sanctification 
cannot  be  limited  to  internal  subjective  assurances.  Forgiveness  involves  a 
change  in  one’s  relationship  to  God  and  to  his  people,  not  simply  the 
purging  of  guilt  feelings.  Sanctification,  the  empowerment  and  guidance  one 
receives  from  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church,  is  not  restricted  to  the  inner 
dispositions  of  the  individual  believer  but  is  seen  in  the  life  of  the  people  of 
God.  Clearly,  the  process  of  Christian  initiation  defies  categorization  into 
spiritual  or  material,  subjective  or  objective,  internal  or  external.  It  is 
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precisely  the  complementary  relationship  of  spirit  and  matter,  internal  and 
external  that  makes  Christianity,  as  William  Robinson  said,  a sacramental 
religion.  That  one  can  propose  such  a view  rests  ultimately  upon  the  af- 
firmation that  the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us. 

Baptism  clearly  has  no  effect  in  itself  but  only  in  relationship  to  Christ 
and  his  work  of  salvation.  Baptism  joins  us  to  Christ,  whose  death  and 
resurrection  secured  our  salvation.  Baptism  joins  us  to  the  visible  Church, 
for  whom  he  died  and  upon  whom  he  bestowed  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
maintains  our  unity  with  God  and  with  each  other.  In  short,  the  effects  of 
baptism  are  simply  the  effects  of  union  with  Christ  and  his  visible,  historical 
Body.  These  effects  are  not  prior  to  but  follow  upon  baptism  that  itself  is 
preceded  by  faith  and  repentance.  It  is  truly  an  effective  act,  not  simply  an 
external  sign  or  public  testimony. 

Believers’  Baptism 

Traditionally  Disciples  have  been  opposed  to  infant  baptism  since  faith 
and  repentance  must  precede  baptism.  In  fact,  Alexander  Campbell  was 
opposed  to  anything  that  might  even  resemble  infant  baptism,  including 
infant  blessing  or  dedication.  Today,  Disciples  are  more  sensitive  to  the 
development  of  faith  and  moral  responsibility  which  begins  in  infancy,  and 
they  are  more  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  nurturing  process.  But  they 
still  do  not  see  this  as  a justification  for  infant  baptism.  No  one  has  ever 
been  separated  from  the  love  of  God,  and  the  children  of  believers  do  have  a 
special  relationship  to  the  community  of  faith.  Nonetheless,  there  does  come 
a time  in  the  process  of  religious  development  when  the  individual  assumes 
personal  responsibility  for  his  or  her  faith  and  for  his  or  her  continuing 
growth  as  a Christian.  This  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  a conversion 
experience.  Disciples  have  never  required  such  and  have  often  been 
suspicious  of  them.  At  what  age  this  occurs  is  difficult  to  determine  and 
obviously  varies  in  different  cultures  and  individuals.  But  it  is  not  in  infancy 
and  probably  not  at  six  or  seven  years  of  age. 

Two  significant  factors  important  for  the  development  of  infant  baptism 
were  the  ideas  of  inherited  guilt  and  the  respublica  Christiana , the  Christian 
state.  Disciples  have  rejected  any  notion  of  inherited  guilt  that  made  bap- 
tism necessary  to  preserve  infants  from  damnation.  They  have  also  rejected 
the  idea  that  Church  and  society  could  be  co-extensive  or  that  natural  birth 
into  any  cultural,  political,  or  ethic  group  was  grounds  for  baptism. 

Relationships  With  Other  Churches 

Insistence  upon  a particular  understanding  of  the  mode  of  baptism  has 
often  tended  to  strain  relationships  with  other  Christians  and  to  undermine 
the  traditional  commitment  to  visible  Christian  unity.  This  problem  arises 
most  clearly  in  the  “open  membership”  question,  which  for  Disciples  is  the 
question  of  the  validity  of  other  forms  of  baptism.  Strict  restorationists  hold 
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that  any  deviation  from  the  New  Testament  pattern  of  believers’  immersion 
can  only  lead  away  from  true  unity  and  to  further  division.  The  ecumenical 
Disciples  have  been  willing  to  acknowledge  the  baptismal  practices  of  others 
by  practicing  “open  membership’’  even  when  a sound  theological  base  for  the 
practice  was  not  always  available. 

At  the  heart  of  a theology  of  open  membership  is  the  recognition  that 
immersion  with  all  of  its  values  is  not  mandatory,  and  that  infant  baptism, 
while  irregular,  is  still  valid.  It  would  seem  to  say  that  those  living  the 
Christian  life,  enjoying  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  and  sharing  in  the  life  of  the 
community  of  faith,  are  truly  united  with  Christ  in  his  Church.  Is  this 
because  of  or  in  spite  of  their  irregular  baptism?  To  say  that  it  is  in  spite  of 
their  baptism  is  to  say  that  baptism  is  merely  an  optional  exercise  and  not 
required  for  union  with  Christ  and  the  Church.  Disciples  must  say  that  when 
the  effects  of  baptism  are  present,  then  true  baptism  presumably  did  take 
place  in  spite  of  irregularities  of  form. 

It  is  also  clear  that  baptism  is  not  the  central  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
faith.  While  one  should  not  sacrifice  proper  doctrine  or  practice  solely  for  the 
sake  of  accommodating  diversity,  one  should  also  not  sacrifice  the  visible 
integrity  of  the  Body  of  Christ  just  to  preserve  a particular  mode  of  bap- 
tism. The  excommunication  of  billions  of  Christians  both  living  and  dead  is  a 
graver  sin  than  the  practice  of  irregular  baptism. 

In  accepting  a member  in  transfer  from  a non-immersing  or  infant 
baptizing  church,  most  Disciples  would  expect  some  sign  that  the  individual 
had  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  confession  of  faith  and  repentance,  either  by 
confirmation  or  by  act  of  participation  in  confession  and  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
If  either  of  these  were  lacking,  a public  confession  of  faith  would 
“regularize”  the  baptism. 

In  short,  the  “open  membership”  Disciples,  while  continuing  to  practice 
the  immersion  of  believers,  regard  other  Christians  as  truly  baptized  into  the 
Body  of  Christ  and  find  no  theological  grounds  for  denying  them 
congregational  membership  or  participation  in  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

In  ecumenical  discussions,  Disciples  are  in  a precarious  position.  We  feel 
strongly  that  the  New  Testament  teaches  the  baptism  of  believers  by  im- 
mersion and  we  are  happy  to  see  other  churches  reconsider  their  traditional 
paedo-baptist  practice.  At  the  same  time,  we  ourselves  have  been  enriched 
by  their  theological  and  liturgical  traditions  of  baptism.  Still,  our  traditions 
are  not  totally  compatible  and  problems  do  exist.  But  Disciples  refuse  to 
allow  our  disagreements  over  baptism  to  separate  us  from  the  people  of  God 
who  are  united  in  Christ  and  must  be  visibly  united  in  his  Church. 


1 See  First  Helvetic  Confession  (1536),  a.  XV;  Second  Helvetic  Confession  (1566),  a. 
XVII;  Gallican  Confession  (1559),  a.  XXVII;  Belgic  Confession  (1561),  a.  XXIX;  Scottish 
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Confession  (1560),  a.  XVI;  Synod  of  Dort  (1619),  c.  2,  a.  IX;  Westminster  Confession  (1647), 
c.  XXV;  Savoy  Declaration  (1658),  c.  XXVI;  Philadelphia  Confession  (1688),  c.  I. 

2 “Declaration  and  Address,”  Proposition  I. 

3 “The  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  the  Springfield  Presbytery”  (1804). 

4 Christian  Messenger , 9(1835),  285. 

I This  was  the  title  of  a series  of  30  articles  written  by  Alexander  Campbell  in  The 
Christian  Baptist , February  7,  1825  to  September  7,  1829. 

8 Campbell’s  doctrine  of  baptism  was  set  forth  in  two  major  works:  The  Christian  System 
(1835)  and  Christian  Baptism  (1851).  Baptism  was  also  the  topic  of  three  published  debates 
with:  John  Walder  (1820),  W.  L.  Maccalla  (1823),  and  Nathan  Rice  (1843). 

7 Francis  Patrick  Kenrick,  A Treatise  on  Baptism  (Philadelphia,  1843). 

8 Millenial  Harbinger,  8(September,  1837),  411-414. 

" MH,  8:411. 

10  MH,  8:411. 

II  MH,  8:411. 

12  MH,  8:412. 

13  Life,  Letters,  and  Addresses  of  Dr.  L.  L.  Pinkerton,  ed.  John  L.  Shackleford  (Cin- 
cinnati: Chase  Publishing  Co.  1876),  p.  114. 

14  Morrison,  The  Meaning  of  Baptism  (Chicago:  Disciples  Publication  Society,  1914). 

1!’  Robinson’s  primary  work  was  The  Biblical  Doctrine  of  the  Church  (St.  Louis:  Bethany 
Press,  1955).  Much  of  his  sacramental  theology  is  contained  in  a pamphlet  Sacraments  and 
Life  (Birmingham,  England,  1949). 

16  Sacraments  and  Life,  pp.  3-4. 
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Report  of  the  Consultation  With  Baptists 

initiated  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  and  held  at 
the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
from  March  28  - April  1,  1979 
To  the  Standing  Commission  of  Faith  and  Order 


PREFACE 

The  participants  in  the  Consultation  at  Louisville  are  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  it  afforded  for  a frank  exchange  of  views  on  the  issues  raised  by 
the  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  84.  The  brief  report  which  follows  is  intended 
to  be  a comment  in  response  to  that  document  and  therefore  a contribution 
towards  the  consensus  process  on  baptism. 

Although  the  divide  between  paedo-baptist  churches  and  the  Baptists 
evidently  remains,  there  are  signs  of  bridge- building  from  both  sides. 
Conversations  revealed  that  for  some  from  both  groups  the  bridge  is  suf- 
ficiently complete  to  allow  mutual  recognition  of  each  other’s  practices.  For 
others  the  gap  remaining  has  narrowed  sufficiently  to  permit  mutual  respect 
and  growing  understanding  of  the  reasons  for  the  different  practices. 

There  are  grounds  for  optimism,  provided  always  that  the  existing 
disagreements  are  not  swept  under  some  ecumenical  carpet  in  the  cause  of 
consensus,  but  are  faced  openly  and  worked  at  constantly  at  all  levels  of 
church  life. 

In  particular,  five  significant  points  of  agreement  within  the  con- 
sultation may  be  recorded: 

1.  The  acceptance  that  believers’  baptism  is  the  most  clearly  attested 
practice  of  baptism  in  the  New  Testament,  together  with  the  recognition 
that  infant  baptism  has  developed  within  the  Christian  tradition  and  wit- 
nesses to  valid  Christian  insights. 

2.  The  statement  that  the  personal  faith  of  the  recipient  and  continuous 
participation  in  the  life  of  the  church  are  essential  for  the  full  fruit  of  bap- 
tism. In  believers’  baptism  the  believing  community  has  played  its  part  in 
the  nurture  of  that  personal  faith,  whilst  in  infant  baptism,  the  supportive 
believing  community  surrounding  the  infant  will  nurture  the  child’s  personal 
faith  as  it  moves  toward  discipleship. 

3.  The  recognition  in  all  the  group  reports  that  both  forms  of  baptism 
require  a similar  and  responsible  attitude  towards  Christian  nurture  and  a 
serious  development  of  the  concept  of  the  Christian  catechumenate. 

4.  The  reminder  that  the  pressures  of  contextuality  have  always  borne 
in  on  the  understanding  and  practice  of  baptism  and  that  in  these  present 
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days  contextuality  requires  radical  rethinking  by  both  groups  as  to  what 
form  of  baptism  they  practice  and  why. 

5.  The  conviction  that  indiscriminate  baptism  is  seen  as  an  abuse  to  be 
eliminated. 

THE  DESIGN  OF  THE  CONSULTATION 

When  theologians  gathered  at  Cret-Berard,  Switzerland  (June  1977),  to 
study  the  responses  of  the  churches  to  the  agreed  statements  contained  in 
One  Baptism , One  Eucharist  and  a Mutually  Recognized  Ministry  ( Faith 
and  Order  Paper  No.  73),  they  recommended  that  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  initiate  “a  consultation  with  Baptists,  to  explore  the  issues 
involved  in  the  debate  on  infant  baptism  and  believers’  baptism  which 
remain  many  and  complex  and  need  to  be  addressed  at  this  time  if  we  are  to 
move  forward  in  the  agreement  on  baptism”  ( Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  84, 
p.  15).  The  Louisville  Consultation  was  planned  and  held  in  response  to  the 
recommendation  and  was  designed  to  address  specifically  the  questions 
outlined  at  Crfet-Berard  ( Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  84,  p.  7). 

The  consultation  heard  a number  of  scholarly  papers  prepared  especially 
for  the  event.  Dr.  L.A.  Hoedemaker,  a member  of  the  Task  Force  charged 
with  guiding  the  revision  of  the  agreed  statements,  described  the  history  and 
future  of  the  consensus  effort  and  set  the  consultation  in  the  context  of  the 
whole  process.  Dr.  Morris  West,  who  had  participated  in  the  Cr^t-Berard 
meeting,  elaborated  the  issues  which  had  been  identified  as  needing  special 
attention  at  such  a consultation.  Dr.  Thorwald  Lorenzen  surveyed  recent 
Baptist  ecumenical  conversations  on  baptism.  Two  central  issues  were  then 
addressed  by  a Baptist  and  a non-Baptist.  Dr.  George  Beasley -Murray  and 
Fr.  Joseph  Eagan  presented  papers  related  to  the  authority  and  justification 
for  believers’  baptism  and  infant  baptism.  Dr.  Horace  Russell  and  Dr. 
Laurence  Stookey  addressed  the  issue  of  personal  and  community  faith  in 
relation  to  baptism  and  other  rites  of  Christian  initiation.  Near  the  con- 
clusion of  the  meeting,  Dr.  William  Carpe  described  believers’  baptism  as  it 
is  understood  by  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ).  His  presentation 
served  to  remind  the  consultation  that  Baptists  are  not  the  only  churches 
which  practice  believers’  baptism,  nor  is  their  understanding  of  believers’ 
baptism  universally  shared  among  the  churches  which  hold  to  that  practice. 

Four  groups  were  assigned  specific  questions  related  to  the  issues  raised 
at  Cret-Berard  and  reformulated  in  Dr.  West’s  paper,  to  be  discussed  in  the 
light  of  the  papers  presented.  The  group  reports  were  presented  and  fully 
discussed  in  plenary  and  therefore  belong  to  the  whole  consultation. 

This  report  is  offered  first  as  a contribution  to  the  work  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  in  the  revision  of  the  agreed  statement  on  baptism  and 
then  more  widely  as  a contribution  to  the  ecumenical  debate  on  baptism  in 
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anticipation  of  the  time  when  baptism  will  be  a sign  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church  rather  than  a source  of  division. 

GROUP  I AUTHORITY-JUSTIFICATION 

I.  Authority  for  Baptism 

The  early  Church  possessed  a tradition  that  the  Risen  Lord,  when 
sending  his  disciples  on  mission,  commanded  them  to  baptize.  The  command 
is  explicit  in  Matthew  28:18-20,  is  reproduced  in  a different  form  in  the  oral 
tradition  embodied  in  the  catechetical  summary  of  resurrection  appearances 
attached  to  Mark’s  Gospel  (16:15-16).  It  is  also  attested  to  in  the  apparently 
universal  practice  of  baptism  by  the  Apostolic  Church  from  its  earliest  days, 
attested  in  the  Letters  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  Consequently,  the  Church  baptizes. 

II.  Justification  for  Believers’  Baptism 
The  justification  for  believers’  baptism  rests  on  the  conviction  that  it: 

A.  expresses  both  the  total  Christ  event  as  contained  in  the  New 
Testament  and  the  response  the  Gospel  demands  to  it; 

B.  achieves  the  initiation  into  Christ  and  his  Body  by  the  Spirit  and 
so  entry  into  the  saving  rule  of  God  with  all  that  this  connotes  for  the 
believer:  forgiveness  of  sins,  life  as  a new  creation  through  union  with  the 
crucified  and  risen  Lord,  and  hope  of  fullness  of  salvation  in  the  final 
Kingdom  of  God; 

C.  calls  attention  to  the  missionary  character  of  the  Church  between 
the  cross-resurrection  and  the  parousia. 

III.  Justification  for  Infant  Baptism 
The  justification  for  infant  baptism  rests  on  the  conviction  that  it 
witnesses: 

A.  that  this  infant  of  Christian  parents  is  brought  into  relationship 
with  God  within  the  fellowship  of  Christ’s  people; 

B.  that  the  Paschal  Mystery  of  Christ  (the  redemptive  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ)  is  made  present  for  this  infant; 

C.  to  the  Church’s  hope  and  trust  that  the  infant  will  be  brought  to 
personal  faith  commitment  to  Christ  through  the  nurturing  ministry  of  the 
family  and  of  the  Church  in  Word  and  Sacrament. 

D.  to  the  understanding  that  in  sacraments  God  acts  in  Christ  and 
his  Spirit  for  this  child. 

The  basis  for  infant  baptism  by  those  who  practice  it  rests  on  the 
conviction  that: 

A.  infant  baptism  rose  out  of  the  historical  experience  and  the  in- 
stinctive faith  sense  of  Christians  and  gained  the  approval  of  church  leaders 
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and  people  alike  as  a development  seen  to  be  consonant  with  the  total  Christ 
mystery; 

B . despite  believers’  baptism  being  the  norm  for  baptism  as  presented 
in  the  New  Testament,  infant  baptism  witnesses  to  valid  Christian  insights, 
e.g.  God’s  initiative  in  our  salvation  and  the  absolute  gratuity  of  His  gifts; 
communitarian  nurture  of  the  Church;  and  Christ’s  care  for  children. 

IV.  Further  Observations 

A.  For  those  who  hold  the  New  Testament  pattern  to  be  permanently 
normative,  the  baptism  of  infants  creates  a problem.  Most  believer  baptists 
therefore  consider  it  as  not  a baptism  at  all,  but  there  are  other  believer 
baptists  who  recognize  it  as  valid  but  irregular. 

For  those  who  hold  the  development  toward  the  baptism  of  infants  to  be 
authentic,  there  is  no  basis  for  rejecting  adult  baptism. 

B.  From  the  perspective  of  Orthodoxy,  baptized  infants  are  believers. 
Therefore,  a distinction  between  infant  and  believers’  baptism  does  not  arise. 

C.  It  is  highly  desirable,  for  theological  and  pastoral  reasons,  that 
indiscriminate  baptism,  whether  practiced  by  paedo- baptist  or  believer- 
baptist  churches,  be  carefully  avoided. 

GROUP  II  SACRAMENT-FAITH 

I.  Sacraments  or  ordinances  are  signs  of  the  grace  of  God  and  are  effective 
when  faith  is  present. 

II.  Grace  is  God’s  continuous  activity,  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  grace 
is  evident  in  God’s  act  in  Creation,  manifest  in  the  Incarnation,  present  in 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  will  be  consummated  in  the  Kingdom  of 
God. 

III.  Faith  is  our  obedient  trust  in  a gracious  God.  This  faith  is  both  personal 
and  communal. 

IV.  Baptism,  as  a sacrament  or  ordinance  of  the  Church  is  an  effective  gift 
of  the  Lord  to  His  community,  appropriated  by  experience  and  leading  to 
new  life.  While  believers’  baptism,  as  a norm,  accurately  reflects  New 
Testament  baptism  with  its  emphasis  on  personal  faith  in  the  full  work  of 
Christ,  infant  baptism  has  developed  within  the  Christian  tradition  and 
witnesses  to  the  primacy  of  God’s  activity  in  the  process  of  redemption. 

V.  The  personal  faith  of  the  recipient  and  continuous  participation  in  the  life 
of  the  Church  are  essential  for  the  full  fruit  of  baptism.  In  believers’  baptism 
the  personal  faith  of  the  believer  has  already  been  nurtured  by  the  corporate 
faith  of  the  community.  The  believing  community,  including  the  family,  will 
continue  to  be  supportive  of  the  believer  in  the  life  of  discipleship . In  infant 
baptism,  the  corporate  faith  of  the  community  is  already  supportive  of  the 
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infant,  and  will  nurture  the  personal  faith  of  the  growing  child  as  it  moves 
towards  discipleship. 

VI.  In  response  to  the  spirit  and  hope  of  our  ecumenical  time,  both  believers’ 
baptism  and  infant  baptism  deserve  mutual  respect  in  the  life  of  the  whole 
Church  where  the  imperatives  of  Christian  nurture  are  recognized  as  in- 
dispensable to  the  effectiveness  of  both  forms. 

VII.  The  practice  of  indiscriminate  baptism,  wherever  it  occurs,  whether 
infant  baptism  or  believers’  baptism,  destroys  the  integrity  of  the 
sacramental  act. 

VIII.  It  is  imperative  that  the  churches  continue  in  diligent  study  and 
dialogue  on  the  theology  and  practice  of  baptism.  This  should  take  place 
both  within  and  between  denominations. 

IX.  The  churches  need  to  give  thought  to  their  theology  and  practice  of 
baptism  with  reference  to  the  retarded  and  senile  persons  within  the  scope  of 
their  ministry. 

GROUP  III  ECCLESIOLOGY 

I.  We  speak  in  the  light  of  the  New  Delhi  Statement  on  the  Church  (cf.  The 
Mew  Delhi  Report  [London:SCM,  1962],  p.  116f.) 

We  affirm  that  the  Church  is  the  universal  body  of  Christ  which  finds 
concrete  manifestation  in  a local  situation.  It  constitutes  a fellowship  fully 
committed  to  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord. 

II.  A.  We  are  agreed  that  membership  in  the  Church  implies: 

1.  incorporation  into  the  Body  of  Christ, 

2.  conversion  — metanoia, 

3.  discipleship. 

B.  The  Church  celebrates  these  elements  in  liturgical  forms. 

C.  We  differ  as  to  the  times  when  these  elements  become  real  in  the 
life  of  a person,  e.g.  in  the  Orthodox  tradition  an  infant  is  considered  to  be  a 
believer,  while  in  the  Baptist  tradition  personal  confession  of  faith  is  the 
necessary  mark  of  a believer.  Therefore,  infant  baptism  is  not  generally 
recognized  by  Baptists. 

D.  Baptists  could  develop  a more  “open”  attitude  to  infant  baptism  if 
a personal  appropriation  of  that  baptism  (e.g.  confirmation  and/or  con- 
fession) were  made  a constitutive  part  of  the  total  “baptismal  event”  (un- 
derstood as  an  ongoing  life  in  Christ) . 

III.  We  all  reject  the  notion  of  “re-baptism,”  for  we  all  regard  baptism  to  be 
the  unrepeatable  act  of  commitment  to  the  Lordship  of  Christ  and  of  in- 
corporation into  his  Body. 

However,  a serious  difficulty  arises  when  a person  baptized  in  infancy 
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applies  for  “believers’  baptism.”  Paedo-baptists  will  regard  such  an  act  as 
rebaptism  and  therefore  invite  the  person  to  renew  his  or  her  baptism  vows 
through  confession  and  partaking  in  the  eucharist.  Most  Baptists,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  admit  such  a person  to  believers’  baptism,  thereby  implicitly 
regarding  his  or  her  infant  baptism  as  no  baptism.  They  would  also  consider 
it  a violation  of  the  individual’s  freedom  of  conscience  if  the  request  for 
believers’  baptism  were  denied. 

IV.  Concerning  a theology  of  the  child, 

A.  The  following  agreements  represent  our  common  understanding  of 
the  place  of  the  child  in  God’s  creation  and  in  the  church: 

1.  We  reject  the  doctrine  of  “inherited  guilt”  as  a valid  motive  for 
infant  baptism. 

2.  We  affirm  that  all  children  born  into  this  world  are  in  the  saving  care 
of  God. 

3.  We  recognize  the  responsibility  of  the  churches  of  both  traditions  to 
nurture  the  child  into  the  full  stature  of  Christ. 

B.  Children  of  Christian  parents  are  privileged  in  that  they  are 
related  to  God  through  the  community  of  Christians  and  have  access  to  the 
Word  of  God.  Consequently: 

1.  Churches  of  the  paedo-baptist  tradition  baptize  their  infants  and 
thereby  imply  admission  into  the  community  in  which  the  child  will  receive 
continuing  instruction  in  the  faith. 

2.  Baptist  churches  could  reinstate  the  ancient  practice  of  a 
catechumenate  and  admit  children  into  it  by  a “service  of  blessing.” 

3.  A responsible  administration  of  the  initiation  rites  presupposes  full 
awareness  and  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  community  and  the  parents 
and  should  rule  out  any  form  of  indiscriminate  baptism. 

GROUP  IV  CONTEXTUALITY 

I.  Understanding  baptism  in  relation  to  context  leads  to  two  observations: 

A.  Each  form  of  baptismal  practice,  theology  and  terminology  is 
determined  by  its  particular  history,  socio- cultural  context  and  missionary 
concern. 

B.  Baptism  itself  can  be  seen  as  referring  the  Christian  community 
and  the  individual  to  the  larger  context  of  God’s  dealings  with  humankind, 
and  thus  to  the  missionary  nature  of  the  Church. 

II.  Both  of  these  points  can  be  seen  in  each  of  the  following  examples  of 
contemporary  experience  in  the  churches: 

A.  The  celebration  of  new  life.  Many  churches  in  different  cultures 
are  responding  to  the  need  in  their  societies  to  enable  the  family  unit  (in 
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whatever  form  such  a unit  might  take)  to  celebrate  the  gift  of  life  and  the 
giving  of  a name  in  the  perspective  of  the  new  life  promised  by  God  in 
Christ. 

This  is  true  for  both  paedo-baptist  and  believer  baptist  churches:  In 
Baptist  churches  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  there  are  appropriate  services  for  the 
celebration  of  new  life  for  both  committed  and  uncommitted  parents.  In  the 
former  case  the  emphasis  falls  on  the  obligation  for  Christian  nurture  within 
the  fellowship  of  the  church;  in  the  latter  on  the  prophetic  announcement  of 
God’s  promises  within  the  context  of  the  missionary  concern  of  the  church. 

In  a local  ecumenical  project  in  Oxford,  England,  which  includes  both 
paedo-  and  believer-baptists,  the  service  for  the  celebration  of  new  life  in- 
cludes opportunity  either  for  infant  baptism  or  for  infant  blessing  with  or 
without  the  dedication  of  the  parents. 

B.  Christian  nurture.  Nurture  involves  formation  in  the  Christian 
faith  through  instruction  and  experience  of  Christian  worship  (possibly 
including  communion)  within  the  caring  fellowship  of  the  Church  leading  to 
both  mature  discipleship  and  full  humanity. 

These  elements  are  present  in  both  paedo-baptist  and  believer  baptist 
churches  and  can  create  problems  within  the  traditional  practices  of 
Christian  initiation:  In  Southern  Baptist  Churches  in  the  USA,  where  there 
is  a graded  system  of  Christian  education  for  each  age  group,  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  for  the  age  of  baptism  to  go  down  which  seems  to  be  a 
consequence  of  Christian  nurture  designed  to  effect  early  commitment. 

Some  synods  of  the  Lutheran  churches  in  the  USA  have  recently  in- 
troduced a new  policy  regarding  confirmation,  whereby  children  are  invited 
to  first  communion  around  the  age  of  10,  and  at  17  are  invited  to  reaffirm 
their  baptismal  vows.  This  change  of  emphasis  seems  to  arise  from  a deeper 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  nurture. 

C.  Witness  and  service.  Discipleship  implies  that  churches  and  in- 
dividual Christians  are  committed  in  witness  and  in  service  to  the  ultimate 
unity  of  humankind  in  Christ,  a commitment  which  inescapably  leads  to  a 
sharp  awareness  of  situations  of  injustice,  especially  where  baptism  seems  to 
be  linked  with  domination.  The  fact  that  reference  to  the  unity  of  humankind 
is  an  essential  element  in  baptism  is  particularly  significant  in  this  respect. 
It  is  attested  in  both  the  paedo-baptist  and  believer  baptist  traditions. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  National  Baptist  Convention  in  the  USA 
was  constituted  separately  was  the  feeling  of  those  concerned  that  the 
baptism  practiced  in  the  white  churches  referred  only  to  a limited  unity. 

Conclusion 

The  illustrations  given  above  underline  the  fact  that  in  a diversity  of 
contexts  and  historically  separate  traditions,  there  is  a convergence  of 
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concerns  and  interests.  This  convergence  is  accentuated  by  the  increasing 
mobility  of  modem  society  whereby  people  not  only  move  more  easily  from 
one  church  to  another  but  also  move  in  and  out  of  active  participation  in  the 
life  of  the  church.  This  challenges  the  churches  to  accept  each  other’s 
members  and  to  devise  rites  for  the  renewal  of  Christian  commitment.  Above 
all,  it  challenges  them  to  rethink  both  paedo-baptist  and  believer  baptist 
practices  (including  modes)  in  the  perspective  of  the  missionary  nature  of  the 
church.  This  may  well  involve  the  mutual  acceptance  of  several  different 
patterns  of  initiation. 
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